SWENSON-NYMAN PULP WASHER 


Flow sheet of 5-stage system 


Two lines of 3-drum, 
5-stage pulp washing 
in a large pulp mill 


«ee REDUCES SALT CAKE LOSS 


With the Swenson-Nyman Pulp Washer absolutely no 
chemicals are wasted to the sewer... the only salt-cake 
loss is the small amount carried away in the washed pulp 
— usually about 20 to 50 pounds per ton ot pulp. 


: : : 5 : —_ Instrument panel at first washer drum 
This equipment washes with extremely low dilution eemkan eilacnee terrapin cae 


flow, vat level, and sheet thickness 


reducing evaporator loads and saving steam. 
Write for information about the remarkable 


economy records Swenson-Nyman Pulp SWENM 
Washers are establishing in mill after mill. 


_ SWENSON EVAP 
OT A AS ES «scion of Whiting Corporatio 
® Black Liquor Evaporators © Pulp Washers © Causticizers a Division of © Avenue, Fa’ 


® Digester Blow Condensers © Kraft Pulp Deckers Bastrn sales Office and Ey 
© Lime Sludge Filters © Surface Condensers 30 Church St.» 
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: Photograph of Machine 


Designed and Built by us for 
HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


DOWNINGTOWN 


Designers & Builders 
Paper Making Machinery 


chine was originally designed fora 
speed of ee feet per minute. Of 


Bevel Gear Drive, etc. The 37. year 
service record of this veteran tells its 
own story of quality construction. .. 

If you're thinking of a new mache, 


turing Company, Down 9 own y 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


JUNE 10-11: Annual Convention, Envelope Mfr's. Ass'n. of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
address Roland R. Bliss, 


For details executive secretary 


9 West Forty-Fourth street, New York City. 


JUNE 11-12: Annual Convention 


& Twine Assn. 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 


Ind. For 


Paper 
Lick Springs 
—~— 


lune 104x 


details, address John L. Richey, secretary-treasurer 


651, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OCTOBER 12-16: Fifth National Chemica! Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill. For details, write to Marcus W. 
Hinson, manager, care of Chicago Section, American Chem- 
ical Society, 1505 South Wabash avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Suite 
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NEKOOSA Smproved 
PRESS MARKING EQUIPMEN 


COMPLETE UNIT IS RIGIDLY CONSTRUCTED 


Easily accessible for quick adjustments 
Marking wheels are balanced for high speeds. 
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6 Distinct Advantages 


Note Various Positive adjust- 
ments on Individual Units 


Rubber marking bands are vulcanized to wheels which are quickly 

removable from spindles—eliminates danger of damaging bands ir 

removing from old type wheels and, also, eliminates entirely slippage 

encountered with removable bands and the bulging or creeping due Dum. AowsT unr To CONTROL 
to pressure. ) Jénsion OF (IARK AGAINST PRESS. 


Wheel is designed without rims or set screws and is balanced and, 
therefore, does not whip or vibrate at higher machine speeds. Marks 
are clean and uniform. 


Since bands are vulcanized to wheels they can not get out of shape 
or crack in handling or storing which cuts maintenance time and costs. 


. : TuurraScaents 7 
Screw adjustments provide ‘for lateral adjustment of wheel to M21 6 CURIS 


press roll. An approximate or partial adjustment can‘ be made allow- nen Me 
ing play enough in adjustment to permit wheels to align themselves. 

The aligning adjustment allows the use of a wider band and, there- 

fore, a wider design may be used for the lettering or mark. Formerly, 

a wide mark design had to be run so that it followed the machine 

direction of the sheet. With this new feature it can now be run 

across the machine direction without difficulty. 


An adjustment is also provided by which the whole assembly may be 
moved 4 or 5 inches toward the back or front of the machine. This 
allows the machine tender to center the marks in that part of the 
machine which he is to trim. 


Unit is so constructed that all adjustments are easily accessible to 
operator. 


NEKOOSA FOUNDRY & MACHINE. WORKS, IN6 
NEKOOSA, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
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| Discovered This New Money Saving 
\ Way to Select Paints! 


FREE Specification Booklet 


shows how to—Select Paint for best 


results on each surface . 


. . Prevent 


over-ordering and underestimating 


needs. Lists Paint characteristics— 


as to acids, caustics, heat, abra- 


sion, moisture, etc. 


It was a lucky day for me when I got the new Valdura Speci- 
fication Booklet—on heavy-duty painting. I found it so practi- 
cal, so easy to use, that it gave me valuable benefits when I 
selected the paints for renovating our plant. 

As a result, we saved many dollars on the job. But best of 
all, we'll save many dollars every year on maintenance. This 
Valdura Specification Booklet shows the most serviceable 
paint to use for every kind of application in every industry. 

Gives All the Answers—This amazing Valdura booklet 
lists every kind of surface that needs paint for maintenance. 
It shows just which kind of primers and finish coats give the 
best results for each surface. There’s no chance of selecting 
the wrong paint. These recommendations are based on in- 
tensive research by Valdura’s laboratories and on proved 
results of many thousands successful applications. 


The Valdura Chart solved many other problems for me. It 
shows average coverage per gallon—so I knew exactly how 
much of each paint to order. It also shows the type and cor- 
rect amount of thinner required for every paint. These were 
big factors in helping me save dollars on the job—and in 
getting the most value for the firm’s money. The table show- 
ing product characteristics like moisture, abrasion, acid and 
caustic resistance, oil and heat was also a valuable help. 


Can Save You Money—Yes, it was a lucky day for me and 
for my firm when I discovered the new Valdura Chart on 
heavy-duty painting. No wonder I say, “Send for your free 
copy of this amazing chart. It shows you how to save on paint 
jobs and cut maintenance costs. It helps you select paints that 
look better, last longer and improve working conditions!” 
Mail the coupon now! 


Valdura Division 


Charts Now Ready For 
These 10 Industries 


Institutions® ; 
Laundries 
ills 
Bottling Plants pose yal 
Sane a - Sewage Disposal 
Dairies an nee 


Bakeries 
Breweries 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
“Paints that Endure” 


Creameries sailed 
rches, Hotels, > 
wschools, tdiags—all public and pr 
yate buildings. 


Send For Your Free Copy 


? eeeee5nsveeeeeeee7ee 8c eeeee @ 
Veldura Div., American-Marietta Co.,.43 E. Ohie $t., Chicage 11, H11., Dept. P 


Send me immediately the free Valdura Chart for lant that will show me how to save 
real dollars—to select the correct paint, cut penmin costs, improve working conditions. 
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PAPER FILLER FOR 
AIRPORT RUNWAYS 


NEWS ITEM: More than 4,000 miles of joints on airport runways 
have been sealed with a new paper cord and rubber compound. 


A new development which uses paper cord as a base 
promises to end the problem of sealing joints on airport 
runways. Combined with rubber, this new filler is ap- 
plied by a special machine. Cracks are dammed with 
paper cord and then sealed with a rubber compound. 
Expansion and contraction of concrete which forces 
asphalt out of joints, holds no threat for this new filler. 
It may soon be used on traffic highways. We will gladly 
supply manufacturer’s name on request. 


Auto seat covers made of paper... clotheslines made of 
paper . . . recording tape made of paper . . . new uses for 
paper calling for new standards of lightness and tough- 
ness, new standards of quality in performance. New 
responsibilities — new opportunities for the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. 


The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Making 
Machinery built to new high standards of speed and 
efficiency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 
Additional capacity in Metals Fabrication is now avail- 


able through conversion of facilities formerly devoted 
to the building of ships. 









Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U.S. A. 
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New England Section of TAPPI 
Re-elects Childs Chairman 


Boston — C. H. Child, technical di- 
rector of the Merrimac Paper Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., was re-elected chair- 
man of the New England Section of 
the Technical Ass’n. of the Pulp & 
Paper Industry at its annual spring 
meeting at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass, May 20-21. All the 
other officers were re-elected, as fol- 
lows: Philip S. Bolton of the Robert 
Gair Co., Inc., vice-chairman; A. G. 
Dreis, Hercules Powder Co., Inc., sec- 
retary; and Herman T. Barker, chief 
chemist of the paper division of Bird 
& Son, Inc., treasurer. 

Chairman Child called the Business 
Meeting to order at 8:00 o’clock the 
evening of May 20. It was voted that 
the executive committee be increased 
from eight to nine members, the chair 
appointing John Bainbridge, of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., the official repre- 
sentative of the sustaining member- 
ship to serve on the committee. It was 
voted also that three members be re- 
placed each year. The members of the 
executive committee in addition to 
Bainbridge are Robert J. Proctor, 
Fitchburg Paper Co.; Miss Helen U. 
Kiely, American Writing Paper Co.; 
Robert H. Mosher, Marvellum Co.; 
F. S. Klein, Byron Weston Paper Co.; 
C. Frederick Young, Rising Paper Co.; 
Roy C. Charron, U. S. Envelope Co.; 
P. P. Gooding, Strathmore Paper Co 
and E. Whitman Strecker, 
Mfg. Co. 

The nominating committee was com- 
posed of L. B. Tucker, Arthur M. 
Brooks, and Philip S. Barnhart. 
_Many guests arrived on May 20 in 
time for luncheon. In the afternoon 
various groups visited the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. plant at Everett, Mass. 
Among the divisions they saw were the 
alum plant, textile plant, paper labora- 
tory, the new research laboratory to be 
dedicated June 5, the analytical labora- 
tory, the high temperature laboratory, 
the lacquer plant, the plant which 
Manutactures alcohol from black strap 
molasses, and those manufacturing sul- 
phuric and muriatic acids. 

In the paper laboratory a demon- 
Stratton of the manufacture of sulphite 
Paper was made on a small scale, in- 
cludiig 3-gram and 214-gram_ sheets 


Esleeck 


June 3, 1948 


produced from 350cc. of water pulp. 
Inking qualities, ink receptivity and off- 
set were demonstrated also. The per- 
fect dot formation was discussed. Ten- 
sile strength of paper in water was 
determined. Shown also was the Van- 
dercook proof press, used to evaluate 
resin coated sheets that cannot be tested 
by ordinary methods, such as the Den- 
nison wax test. 

In the Technical Program the eve- 
ning of May 20, Clinton K. Royce, of 
the Navy Department, head of the 
Packaging Section, Office of Navy Ma- 


terial, and executive vice-chairman of 
the U. S. Navy Packaging Board, spoke 
on “Testing of Packaging Materials 
Under Military Specifications.” 

The next speaker, W. H. Deveneau, 
sales promotion manager of the Na- 


-tional Folding Box Corp., gave an in- 


structive address entitled “Times Have 
Changed—So Have Packages.” In con- 
nection with his address he showed 
samples of packaging, both good and 
bad. 
“Manila Waterfront,” a movie, show- 
(Continued on page 42) 


Trade Agreement Procedure 
Change Important—T inker 


_ New York—Commenting upon H.R. 6556, passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, to extend the authority of the President under Section 354 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, E. W. Tinker, executive secretary of the American 
Paper & Pulp Ass’n., bulletined AP&PA’s membership on May 28: 
“Congressman Gearhart’s report be- 


fore the Committee on Ways and 
Means is of particular interest to the 
pulp and paper industry. The bill will 
now be considered by the Senate and 
favorable action is indicated. For your 
information, I quote below from the 
Committee’s report: 

“Operation under present method— 
(1) State Department announces in- 
tention to negotiate an agreement and 
the items to be considered. (2) CRI, 
established by Executive order, com- 
posed of representatives of interested 
executive departments, announces hear- 
ings. (3) Hearings before CRI. (4) 
Trade agreements (interdepartmental ). 
Committee formed by Executive order 
considers evidence, item by item, and 
reports to the President. (5) Presi- 
dent approves or modifies Trade 
Agreements Committee recommenda- 
tions. (6) Negotiations by State De- 
partment. (7) Agreement signed. 
(8) President proclaims new rates. 

“‘Operation under proposed method 
—(1) No change. (2) President 
transmits list of items to Tariff Com- 
mission and directs that agency to 


make a study of each item. Tariff 
Commission announces hearing. (3) 
Hearings before the Tariff Commis- 
sion. (4) Tariff Commission considers 
evidence and transmits report of find- 
ings to the President. No Tariff Com- 
mission members to be on Trade 
Agreements Committee but Commis- 
sion required to cooperate fully 
throughout negotiations. (5) President 
approves or modifies Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendations. (6) No change. 
(7) No change. (8) If the rates in 
the tentative agreement fall within the 
competitive area found by the Tariff 
Commission, the President may imme- 
diately proclaim them. If the Tariff 
Commission report is not followed, 
then the President may not proclaim 
the new rates until Congress has had 
opportunity, within 60 days, to object 
by concurrent resolution.” 

“Because of the vital concern of the 
pulp and paper industry in the final 
decision of the Congress, it occurred 
to me that the above information might 
be of use to you in defining your own 
position.” 


1] 





(1) James R. Simpson of the Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio, chairman, 
Coated Paper Group. 

(2) M. Kantrowitz of the GPO and Robert 
W. Pattison of the American Writing Paper 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. Pattison was chairman of 
the Graphic Arts Group. 

(3) Claude Metcalf of the Brown Mills 
Co., Monroe, La. co-chairman of Kraft 


Group. 

(4) Morris Kantrowitz of the GPO, Wash- 
ington, D. C., delivered an address entitled 
“New Papers Developed During the War.” 


Pad 


(5) Congressman Fred A. Hartley, (R- 
N.J.) co-author of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
principal speaker at Men's Luncheon. 

(6) Gordon Singletary of the Brunswick 
Pulp & Paper Co., Brunswick, Ga., chairman 
of the Kraft Group. Singletary was elected 
fifth vice-president of the Superintendents 
Ass'n. 

(7) Carl Welte of the Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., co-chairman of the 
Fine Paper Group, at rostrum. 

(8) Cedric A. Stone of the Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., chairman 
of the Mill Maintenance Group. 
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(9) Frederick A. Soderberg of the General 
Dyestuff Corp., New York City, read a paper 
titled "A New Approach to Slime Control.” 

(10) Tony Agronin of Shartle Bros. Co. 
Middletown, Ohio, author of paper, “Some 
Modern Aspects of Stock Preparation.” 


Marathon 
of the 


of the 
chairman 


(11) Harold Skinner 
Corp., Rothschild, Wis., 
Sulphite Group Meeting. 

(12) Lamont Bidwell, Jr. of the Reigel 
Paper Co., and Larry Woodside of the 
Albany Felt Co. 





(16) 
Larry 
MacSi 
Richard 


Downer 


Superintendents 


Association 
At Work and Play 


In New Crleans 
Exclusive ‘Paper Trade Journal" Snapshots 


(14) W. J. Weed and M. F. McCombs of the Niagara Alkali 
Co., at the Men's Luncheon. 


(15) At the conference on Employe Training. Left to right: W. A. 
White, Shartle Bros. Co., Middletown, Ohio; J. H. Groves. Union 


Bag & Paper Co., Savannah, Ga.; A. G. Natwick, Crown-Zellerbach 
Co., Camas, Wash. 


(16) Discussion Group—Paperboard Manufacture—Left to right: 
Larry Woodside, Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. Y.; Walter Wolfe, 
MacSim Bar Paper Co., Ostrego, Mich.; Harry E. Hadley, Gardner- 
Richardson Co., Middletown, Ohio; John Stimson, Hummel & 
Downery Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; and Jacob Edge. Jr., Down- 
ingtown Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa. 


(17) Below, right—An interested group watches the operation of 
the laboratory calender manufactured by the Wheeler Roll Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


(13) Below—Enjoying the Joint Dinner. Clockwise around table: 
George E. Lockwood, publisher of “Paper Trade Journal"; Mrs. 
Lockwood; Carl Welte and E. Ebie of the Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co.; Vance Vallandigham of the Kelco Co. 





Superintendents to Meet At 
Green Bay, Wis., June 18-19 


Cuicaco—Tentative program for the Northwestern Division Superintendents 
Meeting to be held at Green Bay, Wis., June 18-19, is reported by Harry E. 
Weston of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents Ass’n., Inc., as 


follows: 


Friday, June 18 


10:00 AM 
Beaumont. 

12:00 Noon. Joint Luncheon Hotel 
Beaumont. 

1:30 PM Golf Tournament—Oneida 
Country Club—Skeet and Trapshoot- 
ing. 

6:00 PM Affiliates 
Beaumont. 

7:00 PM Joint Dinner, Bowling, etc. 
—Hotel Beaumont. 


Registration — Hotel 


Hour — Hotel 


Saturday, June 19 


10:00 AM Pitch Symposium—Hotel 
Beaumont. 

12:30 PM Stag Luncheon and La- 
bor Talk—Hotel Beaumont. 

2:00 PM Program — Hotel 
mont—“Correcting some flat screen 
problems; one mill’s methods” by Don 
Calkins, Wausau Paper Mills, and 


Beau-" 


“Some recent developments in kraft 
recovery’ by T. T. Collins and P. H. 
West of the Thilmany Pulp & Paper 
Co. 

7:00 PM Joint 
tel Northland. 


LADIES PROGRAM 
Friday, June 18 


10:00 AM 
Beaumont. 

12:00 Noon. Joint Luncheon—Hotel 
Beaumont—Shopping, etc. 

6:00 PM Affiliates Hour — Hotel 
Beaumont. 

7:30 PM Joint Dinner. 


Saturday, June 19 


12:00 Noon. Ladies’ 
Hotel Northland. 

1:30 PM Bridge—Hotel Northland. 

7:00 PM Dinner Dance — Hotel 
land. 


Dinner-Dance—Ho- 


Registration — Hotel 


Luncheon — 


Members who will attend will please make their own reservations with either 
the Hotel Beaumont or the Northland Hotel of Green Bay, a Northwestern 


Division spokesman requested. 


APPA Opposes Extending Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement Act 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A comprehen- 
sive brief, opposing extension in its 
present form of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act, was filed by the 
American Paper & Pulp Ass’n., with 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
Congress on May 27. 

“This brief is of direct interest to 
every paper and pulp manufacturer, 
because it includes what is probably 
the most complete record ever compiled 
by any industry of the direct effects 
of the Administration’s reciprocity 
program on domestic manufacturers,” 
E. W. Tinker, executive secretary of 
the association stated. “A detailed sta- 
tistical analysis of the effect of past 
agreements on every grade of paper 
and an estimate of the results which 
may come from further duty rate re- 
ductions are included in the statement. 

“Some paper manufacturers may 
wish to call to the attention of their 
Congressmen and Senators the facts 
affecting their own interests, and some 
have already done so on the basis of 
comparable advance information.” 

The brief and its accompanying 
exhibits was prepared for the Associa- 
tion’s use in Washington by the Im- 
port Committee of the American Paper 
Industry. 


American Embassy In Stockholm 
Reports on Swedish Output 


WASHINGTON — Swedish paper pro- 
duction for 1947 is reported at 1,040,- 
000 metric tons by the American Em- 
bassy from Stockholm. This compares 
with 978,000 tons in 1946, and the nor- 
mal pre-war years’ output of 800,000 to 
850,000 tons, it was pointed out. 

Exports of Swedish pulp last year 
totaled approximately 1,735,000 metric 
tons, compared with 2,200,000 in 1937. 
Chemical pulp accounted for 1,510,000 
tons of 1947 total, and the remainder 
was mechanical pulp. Stocks of chemi- 
cal pulp were 172,000 tons at the end 
of January, this year. 


Western Div. Waste Dealers 
Meet in Detroit, June 15 


Cuicaco — Morton A. Friedman, 
chairman, Western division, National 
Ass’n. of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., 
reports that attendance at the meeting 
of this division, to be held at Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, June 15, is expected 
to be large due to the number of reser- 
vations which he and Joseph Epstein, 
secretary of the division, have received 
for the dinner to be held at the con- 
clusion of the meetings. 

At the joint meeting of the waste 
paper and rag interests, to be held on 


the afternoon of June 15, there will be 
three-way disasission by prominent 
sons in the paper industry of the 
portance of waste paper and rags 

At the joint meeting of the metal 
divisions, to be held the same ;fter- 
noon, a motion picture on the sv ject 
of copper, by the Anaconda * Copper 
Co., will be screened. 

“Hotel reservations should be inade 
direct to Hotel Statler, Detroit, while 
reservations for the dinner, at which 
there will be a floor show and to which 
the ladies are invited, should be made 
through Morton A. Friedman, 5429 
Roosevelt Road, Cicero 50, Ill., or 
Joseph Epstein, 1623 Lumber Street, 
Chicago 16, IIL,” an 
spokesman said. 


ASTM Holds Shipping 
Container Meeting 


CLeveLAND—The Spring meeting of 
ASTM Committee D-10 on Shipping 
Containers was held at Hotel Statler, 
April 26-27. Several recommendations 
were presented, one of the most sig- 
nificant being a long-awaited list of 
definitions. These will be referred to 
the Society for approval. Another item 
was recommendation for submittal to 
the Society of a vibration test method. 

The Subcommittee on Performance 
Standards outlined an initial program 
consisting of: (1) classification of va- 
rious articles being shipped, (2) evalu- 
ation of the different kinds of ship- 
ments used, and (3) determination of 
requirements in each standard test 
method, such as number of falls in the 
revolving drum or number of drops 
in the drop test, which might equal or 
represent transportation hazards. 

The Subcommittee on Interior Pack- 
ing reported considerable activity, in- 
cluding completion of a_ bibliography 
containing 50 references, a presenta- 
tion of a proposed list of 75 definitions, 
a statement that existnig standard test 
methods for shipping containers appear 
to be adequate for ust in testing inter- 
ior packing, and preparation of a list 
of 41 materials used for interior pack- 
ing purposes. 


Duty Challenged 


New York — Importation of news- 
print counter rolls from Canada as 
standard newsprint has been questioned 
by the Import Committee of the Amett- 
can Paper Industry and an investiga- 
tion is under way, Warren B. Bullock, 
manager, stated on May 28. The ma- 
terial is in rolls of 9-inch width, and 
from 9 to 15 inches in diameter. “The 
Import Committee has called to the at- 
tention of the officials the fact that 
newsprint in rolls of less than 28-inch 
diameter is dutiable as printing paper 
under the definition of standard news- 
print and is not duty-free,” Bullock 
pointed out. ; 

“Six shipments of rice paper from 
Japan classified as tissue paper were 
claimed by importers to be dutiable as 
vegetable product at a lower rate 0 
duty. These cases date back to betore 
World War II.” 
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Canadian Newsprint Up Again 
—See 4.4 Million-Ton Year 


MoNTREAL, Que.—Canadian news- 
print production continues to increase. 
In April, output totaled 385,606 tons, 
which brought the four-month total to 
1,489,560 tons. This is an increase of 
2.5 percent over last year and is the 
more remarkable when compared with 
U. S., production, which is down 5.1 
percent and Newfoundland, down 7.4 
percent. 

April appears to have been the best 
month for the industry so far this 
year. For the first time in 1948, mills 
operated at more than rated capacity 

102.3. This likely reflects im- 
provement in the power supply, which 
was restricted in several parts of 
Quebec and Ontario earlier in the year 
due to low water levels. On the basis 
of the first four months’ production, 
it appears that the industry will have 
another 4.4 million-ton year in 1948. 

While Canadian production is up, the 
increase is far from sufficient to offset 
the decline in U. S., and Newfound- 
land production. Putting production of 
the three countries on an estimated 
yearly basis, it means that Newfound- 
land is about 30,973 tons below last 
year, United States down about 53,- 
429 tons. But Canadian production is 
only up about 21,891 tons annually. 
Another acute shortage is being 
averted, however, by the substantial 
increase in U. S., imports from 
abroad. 


York Pine Pulp Trials May 
Aid Paper Industry 


Toronto, Ontario—Of unlimited na- 
tion-wide value if it is successful, an 
experiment is being conducted to use 
pine pulp in the paper industry, it is 
revealed by the reforestation commit- 
tee at York County Council. 

Two carloads of trees from York 
County forests have been shipped to 
firms in Ontario conducting this ex- 
periment. 

The committee envision a home mar- 
ket of “unlimited size’ would open 
immediately for not only York County, 
but across Canada. They declared it 
would be impossible for the county 
alone to meet the requirements should 
the experiment prove successful. 

Firms in Ontario are trying to make 
use of Red and Scotch pines in addi- 
tion to Jack pine, it was revealed. 


Allocation Rumors Groundless 


New York — “Rumors to the con- 
trary, we can find no justification for 
Statements that the Government is 
about to institute allocations, priorities 
or price controls, at least at this time,” 
E. \. Tinker, executive secretary of 
the erican Paper & Pulp Ass’n., 
said May 28. He added, “Much 
Planning is being done to meet emer- 
gencie: that may arise and these plans 
may may not ultimately be effectu- 
ated. | lowever, the facts would indi- 
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FLOODS DEVASTATE NORTHWEST 


INCOMPLETE reports from Vancouver, B. C.; Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., reveal heavy 
loss of life and damage to property running high into the millions as a result of floods. 
greater than any experienced in the area within the last half century. Rivers rampaging are 
the Fraser, Columbia, Kootenay, Willamette and their tributaries, as well as lesser streams. 


in the area. . 


. . The paper mill at Camas, Wash., was reported still operating on May 27, 


but the Camas port dock was under five feet of water and some 300 tons of paper rolls 
were being left on it as ballast. . ... The Weyerhauser mill at Longview, Wash., was expected’ 
on that date soon to close, and the Bonneville power output, already reduced 30 percent, 
was scheduled for a further cut. In the flood area, but not all subject to flood damage, 
are eight mills located in British Columbia, 26 in Washington and nine in Oregon. 


cate that more or less propaganda is 
being disseminated by individuals or 
organizations hoping to represent com- 
panies or groups in a situation that 
may not mature.” 


$3,890,000 Export Licenses 
Approved for Finland 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Approval of 
export licenses for shipment to Fin- 
land of $3,890,000 worth of industrial 
materials with additional license ap- 
provals to come in the near future, 
was announced by the Department of 
Commerce just before Decoration Day. 

Included were $1,085,534 worth of 
hydro and steam electric generating 
equipment; six large chlorine storage 
tanks; $490,000 worth of power gener- 


ating equipment, $596,000 worth of 
miscellaneous industrial and electrical 
equipment; five card-punching, assort- 
ing and tabulating machines, and vari- 
ous amounts of steel tubing and pipes, 
refractories, fire brick, and other ma- 
terials. 


Forest Lab. Appropriation 
Partially Restored 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Senate 
just before Decoration Day partially 
restored an appropriation for next fis- 
cal year’s operations of the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory of the 
Department of Agriculture, increasing 
the amount to $1,250,000 from the 
House-approved $1,125,000, by a vote 
of 44 to 39. 
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Robert W. Pattison 
Heads Cellulose Fibres, Inc. 


Horyoke, Mass.—Robert W. Patti- 
son has resigned as superintendent of 
the Riverside Division of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Corp., and will be- 
come president of a new Holyoke con- 
cern, Cellulose Fibres, Inc., it was an- 
nounced May 206. 

Pattison said the firm will produce 
cotton half-stock out of cotton waste 
as its specialty, along with other cellu- 
lose products. Production will be 
started “in a short time,” he said, al 
though the site for the new industry 
is yet to be chosen from several under 
consideration. 

The business is incorporated, Patti- 
son said, but declined to name other 
incorporators or officers at present. 
The enterprise will eventually employ 
about 50 persons. 

A veteran of 24 years’ service with 
AWP, Pattison is a native of Holyoke 
and broke into the paper business at 
14, working under the late Leon M. 
Yoerg, then superintendent at the 
Carew Mfg. Co., in South Hadley 
Falls. Later he was employed at the 
Windsor division of the American 
Writing Paper Corp., in Windsor 
Locks, Conn., and then in the labora- 
tories of the National Lead Co., in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He returned to Holy- 
oke in 1925 and rejoined AWP as a 
laboratory worker. 

At the recent New Orleans conven- 
tion of the Pulp & Paper Mill Super- 
intendents’ Ass‘n., Pattison was chair- 
man of the Graphic Arts committee. 
(His picture appears on page 12 in 
this issue.) 


Fletcher Starts Two New 
Jones Standard Jordans 


ALPENA, Mich.—Fletcher Paper Co. 
has just started up two new E. D. 
Jones & Sons Co. Standard Jordans. 
This mill manufactures bond, manifold, 
-and specialty papers and reports that 
the new Jordans are doing an excellent 
job, enabling it to obtain better sheet 
formation, as well as improvements in 
their other tests. The Jordan fillings 
are of stainless steel, and the dynami- 
cally balanced new design Type - W 
plugs run smoothly in SKF spherical 
roller bearings. Both Jordans are di- 
rect connected to the motors through 
Fast’s telescopic couplings. 


Zink New Hammermill 
Vice-President 


Erie, Pa—John DPD. Zink has been 
named vice-president of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Co, Zink was president of 
the Strathmore Paper Co., Springfield, 
Mass., until his affiliation with Ham- 
mermill. 


Stocker Ups Ken Dike 
Nerconc, N. J.—Ken Dike has been 


named assistant sales manager in 
charge of all Stocker distribution, Fred 
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DAVID GRAHAM 


—elected vice-president in charge of finance 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. at the an- 
nual shareholders’ meeting in Tacoma, Wash., 
on May 27... Graham, a New Yorker, will 
assume his duties about June 15 in the gen- 
eral offices of the company at Tacoma... 
Graham was treasurer of the West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co. of New York, with which 
he has been associated since 1944. His duties 
with that company included serving on the 
boards of directors for the Robeson Process 
Co., and American Gummed Products Co., 
processors of by-products from waste sul- 
phite liquor. 

Born in northern Ireland, Graham received 
preparatory school training at the Royal 
Academical Institution in Belfast, and was 
graduated from Queens College with BS and 
MS degrees in engineering. As a recipient 
of a Commonwealth Fund fellowship, he at- 
tended M.I.T., graduating in 1929 with an 
SM degree in engineering and engineering 
administraton. He is also a graduate of 
Harvard Business School. 

Graham's prior business experience includes 
service with the J. P. Morgan Co. of New 
York and J. Walter Thompson Co, at Lon- 
don, England. In England he organized and 
managed the advertising firm of Graham and 
Gillies, Ltd. He returned to New York in 
1939, where he managed the interests of 
L. Rose & Co., Ltd. From 1941 to 1944 he 
was with the WPB, principally as chief of 
the Office of Pulp Allocation. 


Stocker, president of the Stocker Mfg. 
Co., Netcong, N. J... producer of 
gummed sealing tape, reports. Dike 
will make his headquarters at the 
firm’s sales offices at 60 East Fortv- 
Second Street, New York City. 


Newspapers Drop Plan 
To Buy St. Croix Co. 


PorTLAND, Me.—The Portland Eve- 
ning Express reported on May 28 that 
the proposed purchase of the St. Croix 
Paper Co., a $5,000,000 transaction, by 


a group of has been 


dropped. 


newspapers, 


Sabin Robbins Ill 
Elected to Presidency 


CincINNATI—Sabin Robbins IL! wa, 
elected president of the Sabin Robbins 
Paper Co., on May 20. He is the :hird 
generation to hold that position i, the 
company, which was founded by his 
grandfather in 1884. 

The new president succeeds Clar 
ence A. Dickerson, Chicago, why 
named chairman of the 
treasurer. 

Other officers elected are Ku 
A. McGough, Philadelphia, executive 
vice-president; Charles W. Schank. 
Detroit, vice-president and secretary: 
George K. Kaneen, Los Angeles, vice 
president, and Benjamin Segal, Cin 
cinnati, controller. 

Directors include the officers and 
C. C. Benedict, Cincinnati, attorney. 
and E. A. Vosmer, president of the 
First National Bank of Covington, Ky 

The company distributes seconds and 
job lots of fine papers, maintaining 
warehouses or offices in 17 cities 


Was 
board and 
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Holyoke Mills Oppose 
Public Ownership of Power 


Hortyoxke, Mass. — William L. Had 
den, attorney general for the State of 
Connecticut, has notified Mayor Henry 
J. Toepfert that an amendment petitior 
to intervene in the application of the 
Municipal Gas & Electric Department 
for federal permission to survey the 
desirability of public ownership of 
Connecticut River power has been filed 
with the Federal Power Commission in 
Washington. 

The plan of the Department is vig 
orously opposed by Holyoke — paper 
manufacturers, who fear loss of valu 
able power rights and the possibility of 
being forced out of business if fed 
eralization of power occurs. 


Leake Heads Bemis 
Cleveland Sales Office 


CLEVELAND—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
has opened a sales office here headed 
by Neely J. Leake to serve Northern 
Ohio. Leake is assisted by Robert ©. 
Thomas, sales representative, and Miss 
Dorothea Haggerty, office manager. 

Leake joined Bemis at Indianapolis 
28 years ago. He is an aviation enthu- 
siast and has been flying his own plane 
for years both as a hobby and for bust- 
ness trips. His first sales trip by air 
was in 1929. In 1938 he introduced 
airplane crop dusting in Ohio. 


Doscher and Johnson Made 
N. Y. Sales Mgr's Club Exec’s. 


New York — The New York Sales 
Managers Club on May 25 elected Fen 
K. Doscher, vice-president, Lily-Tulip 
Cup Corp., president; Frank W. Love- 
joy of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.,_Ine., 
vice-president; G. Lloyd King of La 
mont, Corliss & Co., treasurer; and J. 
Wm. Johnson, Dennison Mfg. © 
sales executive, as secretary. 
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PCA Advances Gardner 
At Sheboygan Mill 


New Yorx—James E. Gardner has 
been named assistant mill manager of 
the Sheboygan, Mich., plant of the 
Paper Corp. of America. Gardner has 
been employed in the mill for several 
years. Commenting upon Gardner’s ap- 
pointment, Robert W. LeRoy, presi- 
dent, stated that the “promotion is in 
line with the management’s policy of 
training and promoting personnel with- 
in the ranks.” 


Connor Joins Ohio Boxboard 


RitTMAN, Ohio—C. M. Connor has 
joined the Ohio Boxboard Co. as man- 
ager of the research and development 
department, succeeding J. C. Morris, 
who is assuming a new position in the 
production division. 

Connor comes to Ohio Boxboard 
from the Glassine Paper Co., where he 
was manager of its Pennsylvania mills. 


Jacobs N. Y., San-Nap-Pak 


Sales Manager 


New Yorx—Leo Jacobs has been ap- 
pointed New York sales manager of 
the San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co. Previously 
he was with the Zellerbach Paper Co. 


Bemis Transfers C. W. Akin 
To General Sales Office 


St. Lours—C. W. Akin, until recent- 
ly sales manager of the Bemis Paper 
Bag Co. plant at St. Helens, Ore., has 
been transferred to the St. Louis gen- 
eral sales office of Bemis Bro. Bag. Co. 
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Hoberg 
Power 
Plant 


Hoberg Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis. is 
completing erection 
of a new steam power 
plant. Located on its 
Division "A" property, 
the structure is of 
steel and brick. 


to coordinate multiwall paper bag sales 
throughout the company. Akin joined 
Bemis in 1941, retaining the position 
he held with the Jaite Co. of St. Helens 
when it was purchased by the Bemis 
Paper Bag Co. 


Patterson Leaves Stone 
Container 


Cosuocton, Ghio—E. M. Patterson, 
for many years sales manager and in 
charge of purchases for the Coshocton 
Straw Paper Co., which mill was pur- 
chased by Stone Container Corp., states 
his connection and employment with 
the latter company has terminated. His 
plans for the immediate future are in- 
definite. 


Newton Falls Paper Co. 
Employs Ag. & Tech. Grads 


Canton, N. Y.—Newton Falls Paper 
Co. has employed three seniors in the 
industrial chemistry course at the State 


Agricultural and Technical Institute. 
They are Fred Jahne, Madrid; Rad- 
ford Riggleman, Canton; and Charles 
Green, ‘Easthampton, L. I. The men 
will do control work on pulp manu- 
facture under supervision of Wayne 
Morrow, chief chemist. 


Huber Manager of P-F 
Paper Board Division 


Los ANGELES—R. R. Huber has been 
named manager of the Paperboard 
Division of Pioneer-Flintkote, George 
J. Pecaro, Flintkote vice-president and 
general manager of the Division, re- 


ports. Huber will direct operation: of 
the Hollywood folding and set-up box 
plants, shipping container and box 
board departments. 


Miss Glazier to Speak 
At "Better World" Forum 


WorcesTeR, Mass—Miss N. \yra 
Glazier, president of Sheppard Enve- 
lope Co., will participate in a forum 
on “Proposals for a Better Worl!” in 
Christ Church, New York, on October 
7, as one of the speakers on the theme 
“In the Realms of Common Sense and 
Religion.” 

The international, non-sectarian, 
non-partisan forum is under the spon- 
sorship of women’s organizations and 
individuals from all parts of the U. S. 


Strathmore's Williamson 
NAM Committeeman 


WEst SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — George 
E. Williamson, president of the Strath- 
more Paper Co., has been appointed by 
the National Ass’n. of Manufacturers 
to the Committee on Cooperation with 
Community Leaders. The committee, 
which will function for one year, is 
among several established to formulate 
policy recommendations on current and 
long-range economic issues. 


Scott's Coleman On Leave 


To Be McCabe Aide 


Cuester, Pa. — Philip E. Coleman, 
publicity manager for the Scott Paper 
Co., has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to act as assistant to Thomas B. 
McCabe, recently appointed chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Cole- 
man will have his quarters in the Fed- 
eral Reserve building in Washington, 


Db. Cc. 


Purchasing Agents Elect 
St. Regis’ Doherty 
Osweco, N. Y.—W. E. Doherty, pur- 


, chasing agent of the St. Regis Paper 


Co., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Purchasing Agents 
Ass’n., of Syracuse and Central New 


York. 


Hammermill's Anderson 
On ACS Exec. Committee 


Erte, Pa.—Carl L. Anderson of the 
Hammermill Paper Co. industrial re- 
search department, has been elected to 
the executive committee of the Erie 
Section, American Chemical Society. 


Hall Marinette's New 
Utilities Superintendent 


Marinette, Mich.—George H. Hall 
has joined the Marinette Paper Co., as 
utilities superintendent. 
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WYANDOTTE'S SHARLOWS 


Any way you read, left to right, or up and 
down, the name is William Sharlow. Great 
grandfather William Sharlow, grandfather 
William, father William—all work for Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp. at Wyandotte, Mich. 
And son William Sharlow—now age six 
months—probably will too . . . The Sharlows 
are one of the 298 father-son and father- 
daughter combinations now helping produce 
Wyandotte Chemicals and specialized clean- 
ing materials. The three older Sharlews have 
served Wyandotte Chemicals a total of 62 
years. 


Powell Heads New Bailey 
Branch in Charlotte, N. C. 


Cuartotte, N. C_—Bailey Meter Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has opened a Char- 
lotte branch office in the Independence 
building, telephone 4-9161, with J. R. 
Powell as manager and R. Ts Cathey 
as his assistant. It will serve the Caro- 
linas and eastern Tennessee. The com- 
pany designs, manufactures and ap- 
plies measuring and controlling equip- 
ment for steam power plants and in- 
dustrial processes. 

Powell, an M. E. graduate of Duke 
University, has been attached to the 
Bailey company’s Pittsburgh office 
since 1942, Cathey was graduated from 
Clemson A & M College as an M.E., 
and has also completed the Bailey com- 
pany’s Cadet Engineering Training in 
the theory and practice of measure- 
ment and control. 


Hooker Seeks to Expand 


\ 


AGARA Fatis, N. Y. -— Hooker 
rochemical Co. has applied for 
its to make additions and altera- 
to its plant at an estimated cost 
ling $92,000. Largest item is $48,- 
ctory building. Other permits 
t involve replacement of a tempo- 
‘superstructure in the plant site 
ith a permanent superstructure 
mstruction of an $18,000 trans- 
house. 


. 
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Monsanto Buys Synthetic 
Rubber Plant 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Monsanto 
Chemical Co. announced here, on, May 
28, purchase of a surplus synthetic 
rubber plant from the WAA for $169,- 
500 subject to approval by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


The plant, adjacent to Monsanto’s 


plastics plant in Indian Orchard, was’ 


built by the company for the govern- 
ment during the war for production 
of polydichlorostyrene. Later it was 
partially reconverted and materials for 
synthetic rubber were produced for 
the Office of Rubber Reserve. When 
that work was completed, Monsanto 
leased the plant from the government, 
and began manufacture of an oil addi- 
tive, which officials stated would be 
continued. 


Beckman Instruments Now 
Factory-Serviced in Chicago 


Cuicaco—National Technical Labo- 
ratories has opened factory servicing 
and repair headquarters at 9 South 
Clinton Street to service its Beckman 
instruments in use in the Eastern and 
Middle Eastern areas. George R. Kin- 
kaid, Mid-Western representative of 
the organization, is in charge. The de- 
partment is staffed with factory- 
trained specialists and filled with 
everything needed for servicing and 
repairing Beckman pH meters, spectro- 
photometers, radiation meters, glass 
electrodes and other Beckman preci- 
sion-control instruments. 


International Talc 
Enlarging No. 6 Mill 


GouveRNEvR, N. Y.— International 
Tale Co. is increasing the size of its 
No. 6 mill at Hailesboro to boost ca- 
pacity substantially and offset some of 
the loss in production resulting from 
the fire which destroyed the No. 3 mill, 
also in Hailesboro. 

The company will institute a seven- 
day week-schedule at the No. 6 mill 
to replace the present six-day week, 
thus absorbing the former No. 3 mill 
employes. 


John Gaines Bolton Heads 
W. Bolton & Sons, Inc. 


LAWRENCE, Mass. — John W. Bolton 
& Sons, Inc., on May 15, elected the 
following officers: John Gaines Bolton, 
president; A. L. Bolton, Jr., treasurer ; 
H. D. Stuck, vice-president in charge 
of manufacture; and A. C. Clarke, 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


Protective Coatings Corp. 
Names Wilson G. M. 


BetLevitte, N. J.—William Hart 
Wilson has been appointed general 
manager of the Protective Coatings 
Corp., manufacturer of case lining and 


preformed protective barrier bags ot 
Aquastop, “the breathing waterproof 
package.” 

Wilson was formerly with the Fed- 
eral Telephone & Radio Corp., Clifton, 
N. J., in charge of container develop- 
ment and industrial packaging. He has 
also authored technical articles and 
operational manuals. 


Thomas C. Wilson, Inc. Adds 


Five Representatives 


Lone Istanp City, N. Y.—Thomas 
C. Wilson, Inc., manufacturer of pipe 
and tube cleaning equipment, has 
named five new sales representatives. 
They are: Steele & Eng’r. Products, 
311 Mills building, El Paso, Texas; 
Interstate Mach’y. & Supply Co., 1006 
Douglas street, Omaha 8, Neb.; Pli- 
brico Sales & Service Co., Box 1084, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Leinert Eng’r. Co., 
412 East Fifth avenue, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; and Kiger Supply Co., 2842 
West Grand boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Raybestos-Manhattan 
Sends Barkley to W. Coast 


Passaic, N. J.—Littleton C. Barkley 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager, asbestos and rubber products, 
West Coast Division, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc. 

Barkley, who has’ been with the 
Manhattan Rubber Division for 23 
years, until recently was sales manager 
for mechanical rubber products, in 
which capacity he has spent much time 
with industrial distributors on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Previously he was man- 
ager of Manhattan’s New York branch. 


C. J. WORRALL and W. H. ADCOCK 


Succeeding H. J. Rorke, manager of the 
Ohio territory of the Corn Products Refining 
Co., who retired on May 31, is C. J. Worrall, 
formerly manager at Atlanta, Ga. . . . Suc- 
ceeding Worrall at Atlanta, is W. H. Ad- 
cock . . . Worrall started in the New York 
Office in 1915. In 1922 he moved to Balti- 
more as assistant manager, was advanced to 
manager of the Albany Office in 1934, and 
was made manager of Atlanta in 1937... 
Adcock, joined the company in 1936 as a 
bulk salesman. He specialized in food proc- 
essing and, as a result of his work with vari- 
ous universities, State and Federal institu- 
tions, was made a member of the Florida 
section of the Citrus Products Research Coun- 
cil. He is also a member of the Institute of 
Food Technologists. 
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STOCKS 


ao FW: 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co., 


Celotex Corp. ....... 
Celotex Corp., pf. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ......... 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf. 
Congoleum Nairn Co. 
Container Corp. of America 
Container Corp. of America, pf 
oe OSA eer eee 
Crown Zellerbach Co., pf. 4.20 ............. 
Crown Zellerbach Co., 4 pf. 4 ... 
EEE, No oss snes en cnkn.6 o> aeaess 
Dixie Cup Co., A 
Flintkote Co. .. 
Flintkote Co., pf. 
OS eee 
i Cet C6. 5. ens.saces 
BONIS WOE occ e oc ctcecceees 
International Paper Co., pf. 
Johns-Manville Corp. .... 
one Corp., pf. 
imberly-Clark Corp. ............. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., pf. 
Mac Andrews & Forbes .......... 
Mac Andrews & Forbes, pf. 
Marathon Corp. 
Mead Corp. 


Monsanto Formaldehyde 
Plant to Start by July | 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Monsanto 
Chemical Co., which maintains its plas- 
tics division at. Indian Orchard here, 
has announced that its formaldehyde 
plant, begun in October, 1947, should 
be in operation by July 1. 

Monsanto’s purpose in building the 
plant, company officials explained, was 
to make Monsanto “more basic” in the 
materials it needs to produce these 
phenolic and melamine resins. The 
plant is part of a program in which 
Monsanto constructed, also at the plas- 
tics division here, a wood-flour plant, 
and under which the company already 
was manufacturing phenolics at East 
St. Louis, Ill, and melamine at the 
plant in Everett, Mass. 

Bulk of the output will De used in 
Springfield by Monsanto and Shawini- 
gan Resins Corp., a partly-owned sub- 
sidiary. The remainder will be used 
by other Monsanto plants in the east. 
The material from the new formalde- 
hyde unit will be sent to the Monsanto 
and Shawinigan Resins plants through 
pipe lines, and to the other installations 
in the east by tank car and tank truck. 

The process to be carried on was 
developed by Monsanto’s central re- 
search department at Dayton, Ohio. 


Hewitt Advances Mackett 


BuFFALo, N. Y.—Charles W. Mack- 
ett was named to the newly established 
position of manager of sales operations 
for the Hewitt Rubber Division, 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., on June 1, J. H. 
Hayden, H-R vice-president, reports. 

Mackett was formerly assistant sales 
manager of the division which manu- 
factures mechanical rubber goods, in- 
cluding hose and conveyor belting, at 
one of the Hewitt-Robins’ two Buffalo 
plants. 
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High, Low and Last for Week Ending May ®. 


FINANCIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 


New York Stock Exchange 


High Low Last 
: en RE ss ceetsnsons cen ensieee 95 95 4 
1948 CO ME, DS vc snndeaccduxvacdcaneen ban 46% 46 46% 
oo Se errr errr 13% 12% 12% 
High oe Last Paraffine Companies, Inc, .........+-0++eee: 28 26% 2 
6% 53% 6Y, Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. .........++++- 103 103 10 
543, 5314 53%, Rayomier, Inc. .......ssesccesscccercccccces 33% 31% 4 
112% 11ly 11214 i ii. Oh, cedcctnaeia Saheeetaweeks 34% 34% 34% 
984, 973, 98° BR Se eee 72 71 7 
oo 314 351 ag eee eee re eae 13% 12% 13% 
193 19 19 ae; Genes ee CO. oe eeaucare acne <edans 90% 90 
Tie 194 197 Scott Paper Co. ........-sseescceeesess 51 50% 5 
2% 354 6 Scott Paper Co., ph. ...ccccccsseccecess ean as 
901, 9a fn 9g Sutherland Paper Co, ..........ssseeeeeee 43 42% 
34.3, 334, 344 Union Bag & Paper Corp. ...........+5. 39% 384 397% 
39 ’ 37 384, United On i SD aodaks's bien ates % 15% 13% 4 
991 07 97. CF, eh NODS agin sd sane bennes 113 108% 112% 
344 335 335 U.S. Grpemmt Cai, oF. sc cesecccdecousres ess eoee 
100% aaa sant United Wallpaper ‘pnsini dealers osieem sues 5% 5 = 
12814 126 © 126% United Wallpaper, pf. ....... CWieteaveues a a 
394, 363 3934 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. ......++++. 50% 49 1934 
5134 30 31% West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. ...... 108% 108% 108% 
41% 391 40% BONDS 
eed a ma. Celotex Corp., 3368 "GO cccsccccccsccccsses 
10% 4. 4 Certain-Teed Products Corp., 5¥%s 53 
19% 1 #8 af 43 Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 3s "65 ......... 
64 6034 64 
O& 7 97 
42% 40% 18 New York Curb Exchange 
113% 112% 112% High, Low and Last for Week Ending May 29, 1948 
é¢ 20 <Jx or “Lv 
101% 101 1 STOCKS ; 
381 3x 381 High Low Last 
5 hat ee wee American Writing Paper Corp, ............. 7% 6% 7% 
24% 23% 24% Geeat Nertherm Paper Corp. 2.0 ccccccsccecs 41% 41 41 
3 22y 22% ee 2 1114 


Rust Engineers Report 
On New Zealand 


PitrsBuRGH — Building of mills to 
produce newsprint, writing paper, 
groundwood and bleached sulphate pulp 
from the exotic timber of New Zealand 
has been found to be economic, ac- 
cording to an on-the-ground survey by 
the Rust Engineering Co., that firm 
stated on May 25. 

The Rust organization, specializing 
in pulp and paper mill design and con- 





J. CHARLES BULLOCK 


—manager of the newly opened Link 


Belt Co., district sales office at 309- 
310 First Trust Company building, 444 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Bullock 
was district sales manager at Schenec- 
tady until that office was closed .. . 
He started with the firm at its Dodge 
plant in Indianapolis, Ind., in 1935, was 
district sales engineer at the Ewart plant 
from 1942 to 1945, and at the Atlanta 
plant until the beginning of this year. 











struction, was engaged by the Domin- 
ion government to make the study. 

A detailed report, now eing pre- 
pared, will cover all phases of manu- 
facture and operation of the proposed 
facilities. 

Results of the investigations: have 
been confirmed in an announcement in 
New Zealand by Minister of State For- 
ests Clarence Skinner. The proposed 
pulp and paper mills will become an 
integral part of the development of the 
forestation program which the Minis- 
try has planned for the future, Skin- 
ner’s announcement said. 

At present New Zealand imports its 
requirements of the products to be 
manufactured in the proposed mills. 


1947 Supplement to Book 
Of A.S.T.M. Standards 


PHILADELPHIA — The five 1947 Sup- 
plements to the triennially published 
300k of A.S.T.M. Standards issued by 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials give in their latest approved 
forms some 330 specifications, tests, 
and definitions either issued for the 
first time in 1947 or revised since their 
appearance in the 1946 Book. 

Copies of the Supplements, paper 
bound, can be obtained from A.S.T.M. 
headquarters, 1916 Race Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa., at $4 per part, all five 
parts, $20. 


Moran, G.M.; Blunt, Ass't., 
In Dicalite Reorganization 


Los ANGELES—As one of the final re- 
organization steps in a plan begun last 
November, the Dicalite Co., a division 
of the Great Lakes Carbon Corp., has 
appointed J. E. Moran general sales 
manager and R. W. Blunt market 


analyst and assistant sales manager. 
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Reliance V*S is the simplest, most effective ~ 2=-* © 
and most economical means yet known to 
bl lt bp. ° 23s . ; 
capes te | industry of providing Adjustable-speeds from 


angele os ' a as a zs ; 
simultaneously frome tinele Canta Ane. Circuits. And it’s All-electric! V*S offers many operating features, including 


Conventently-packaged, space- 
saving V«S Drives are avail- 


* Two or more motors may be operated 


nit. an infinite range of stepless speed changes—slow speeds for make-ready and 


inspection—controlled acceleration and deceleration—maintenance of proper 

RELIANCE tension for roll-fed materials. All V*S functions can be controlled automatically 

or manually, at the machine or from remote stations. For unlimited flexibility of 

> ¢ machine operation—with savings that quickly pay for the installation—inves- 
tigate V*S today. Write for new Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1099 Ivanhoe Road * Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. * Birmingham * Boston ® Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Dallas * Denver * Detroit * Gary * Grand Rapids 

Greenville, S. C. © Houston * Kansas City * Knoxville © Little Rock * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New Orleans 

New York * Omaha * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. * Roanoke, Va. * Rockford ® St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle 
Syracuse * Tampa * Tulsa * Washington, D. C. © Mexico City, Mexico ® Montreal, Canada * Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE“ MOTORS 


**Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 









B. C. Production Values Mirror Increased 


Volumes and Unit Prices 


By Eric Druce, 


Public Relations & Education Division, B. C. Forest Service 
_ When the 1946 production returns in the forest industries were all in and 
it was evident that new records had been hung up in almost every commodity, 
it was reasonable to expect that. the 1947 figures would, in due course, in turn 


shatter existing records. I think, however 


, that even the most optimistic prophet 


would have fallen far short in his estimate had he attempted, in January, to 


foretell what the final figure would be for 1947 forest production — 


Figures in the Annual Report of 
the Forest Service, tabled at the recent 
session of the Legislature by the Hon. 
E. T. Kenney, Minister of Lands and 
Forests, show that the overall value 
of British Columbia’s forest produc- 
tion during the year totaled $282,000,- 

» an increase over 1946 of $109,- 
000,000 or 63 percent. To achieve this 
total, almost every individual product, 
and certainly all the major ones, con- 
tributed increases ranging from 25 
percent to nearly 130 percent. 


Four factors contributed to the new 
records: First, an all-out effort by the 
forest industries of the Province to 
meet the pressing demands of a wood- 
hungry world—an effort uninterrupted 
by strikes, as had been the case in the 
previous year; second, an increase in 
the quality and quantity of workers 
following release from the armed 
forces; third, major increases in unit 
prices of forest products; and, finally, 
exceptionally favorable climatic condi- 
tions resulting in low fire hazard dur- 
ing the danger months of summer. 


Of the 14 groups of forest products 
listed in the report, only five showed 
diminished values as compared to 1946. 
The “big five’—lumber, pulp and pa- 
per, shingles, boxes, and plywood— 
all showed huge gains. Lumber, still 
the leading commodity, jumped from 
$87,013,502 to $155,761,222 (an in- 
crease of 79 percent); pulp and paper 
reached $57,145,678 from a previous 
record $41,800,555 (up 37 percent); 
shingles went from $12,946,506 to $23,- 
625,946, a gain of nearly 90 percent; 
boxes went from $8,288,491 to $10,430,- 
608 or 25 percent; and the growing 
plywood industry hit the Jack-pot by 


values. 





Table Il 


Newsprint Other Papers 


(tons) (tons) Total 
1938 . 179,639 39,348 218,987 
1939 coos 216,542 50,870 267,412 
1940 - 262,144 68,428 330,572 
ne abeseake 275,788 75,453 351,241 
Pt  vannwane 252,559 74,915 327,474 
a «tian 00s 211,696 63,026 274,722 
1944 -+++ 236,696 74,038 310,734 
YS, re . 253,671 80,691 334,362 
EPGe étesteas 259,921 82,833 342,754 
1947 . 338,239 72,755 410,994 





from 1946’s $9,120,000—for a growth 
of 128 percent. 


Comparative figures for the various 
categories in 1946 and 1947, together 
with the decennial average for 1938-47, 
are shown in Table I. 


To attain these peaks the forests of 
our Province contributed 4,187 million 
feet (b.m.), an increase of 994 million 
feet (b.m.) over the previous year 
(1946) figure was 3,193 million). Of 
the 994,000,000-foot increase, 766,305,- 
579 came from coastal forests; 227,- 
845,488 from the interior. Douglas fir 
led the parade with 1,652 million feet, 
followed in turn by hemlock (823 mil- 
lion feet), cedar (810 million feet), 
spruce (385 million feet), balsam (241 
million feet), larch, lodgepcle pine, 
yellow pine, white pine, cottonwood, 
other hardwoods, and cypress. 


Indicating the swing to maximum 
values in the end-product is the tabu- 


lation of paper production in the 
Province during the last decade as 
shown in Table II. 


In the 1947 production, 386,394 tons 
of pulp were used and a further 201,- 








reaching $20,830,000—up $11,710,000 546 tons of pulp were exported from 
Table | 
Ten-year 

Product 1946 1947 Average, 1938-47 
Lumber pin ROR deed PRR ANALCas o eeaes Rew $87,013,502 $155,761,222 $74,296,872 
TAM GREED ody cc usnodwdesieceav vases 41,800,555 57,145,678 29,412,423 
DP cts ceicichchekeueeedithakechs scabs s 12,946,506 23,625,946 11,488,146 
Ph aSubeesi«sesb aseuees taSSdb 640 068 Seed ESD 8,288,491 10,430,608 5,737,510 
RR re Se be 6s ee eek ines bal eet die Kobe Meese Ae 6 + = 283,000 
a al cin 9,120,000 20,830,000 4,205,000 
Piles, poles, and mineprops ............eseeee0: 5,125,762 5,225,000 2,704,076 
Cordwood, fence-posts & lagging ................ 2,647,488 2,200,000 2,329,249 
I a ig ei awl Bi ning 478,519 580,000 392,052 
Additional value contributed by the wood-using industry 1,700,000 1,600,000 1,820,000 
Laths & other miscellaneous products 1,400,000 1,200,000 1,410,000 
Logs exported Crean. tach oak aeeeled aa hee 2,349,280 3,313,672 2,765,295 
Pulp-wood exported ................ 6,787 32,610 14,340 
NR. whi iue scenic us iesesbswte sv 402,056 293,652 198,071 
Cascara bark 192,421 50,000 68,642 


TOTALS 


# Included in wood-using industry value. 


$173,471,370 $137,124,676 





the province. Production of pulp and 
paper should show continuous upward 
surges in the years to come as the 
recently-erected Bloedel Mill at Al- 
berni and other projected plants come 
into production. This, too, without 
taking into account the high quality 
cellulose from the celanese plant at 
Port Edward. 

The number of timber sales disposed 
of—2,469—was a slight recession from 
the all-time record of 2,637 sales in 
1946. Nevertheless, the footage (board 
measure) entailed was the highest to 
date. This footage totalled 1,469,890, 
000 feet (b.m.). Revenue to the For- 
est Service, it is estimated, will also 
be higher by over $2,000,000, stumpage 
bids having moved sharply upward 
during the year. Aggregate revenue is 
estimated at $7,097,435.12. 

The largest number of sawmills ever 
to operate in the Province were pro- 
ducing during 1947. From 1,228 saw- 
mills and 59 shingle mills in 1946, the 
numbers increased to 1,634 sawmills 
(a gain of 33 percent) and 73 shingle 
mills (a gain of 24 percent) in 1947. 
The year-by-year increases in number 
of mills are somewhat misleading inas- 
much as most of the new plants are 
small portables and do not represent 
a proportionate potential increase in 
volume production. 


NAPA Convention 


New YorK—National Ass.n., of 
Purchasing Agents, in its 33rd Annual 
Convention at Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
May 31-June 2, saw Bernard Victor, 
purchasing agent of Lowe Paper Co., 
Ridgefield, N. J., presiding as chairman 
of the Pulp and Paper Manufacturers 
Group; Dr. Harold J. Highland, 
analyst, International Statistical Bu- 
reau, Inc., leading group discussion of 
paper mill supplies; and members otf 
the American Paper & Pulp Assn. 
participating in the round-tables. 


Chicago Tribune Mill 
Experimental Run 


TuoroLp, Ont. — Some 50 tons of 
newsprint made from straw at the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s paper mill here on the 
bank of the Welland Canal flowed 
from one of the mill’s paper-making 
machines in an experimental run on 
May 21. 


"State, Regional and Local 
Market Indicators" Advanced 


Wasuincton, D, C.—Department 0! 
Commerce’s_ series, “State, Regional 
and Local Market Indicators,” has been 
brought forward to include 1946 data, 
from the former 1945 information. tt 
is announced. 
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SERVING THE PAPER INDUSTRY SINCE 1891 


Our field men are at your service as is our plant and all its people. We invite your inquiries. 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY e NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
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An informal sampling of the indus- 
try respecting market pulp produced 
some divergence of opinion as to th 
sufficiency of current supplies, the 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce reports. Onc 
large pulp and paper company in New 
England finds the pulp supply tight 
and, while anticipating ample quanti- 
ties from Canada, looks for a curtail- 
ment of pulp from overseas. A non- 
integrated mill in the same area has 
been forced by high prices and pulp 
shortages to reduce its operations to 
5% days per week. Another concern 
with several Eastern mills is obtain- 
ing sufficient pulp for maximum oper- 
ations and is unable to detect any 
over-all pulp stringency in the fore- 
seeable future. Executives of this firm 
moreover are confident that pulp im- 
ports from overseas will hold up dur- 
ing 1948, but are frankly concerned 
regarding receipts of overseas pulp, 
especially from Sweden, over the 
longer pull. 

A leading organization in the pulp 
trading field holds the view that while 
pulp supplies appear adequate, many 
paper manufacturers in the non-inte- 
grated class are beginning to draw on 
their pulp stocks to average down their 
inventory valuations. Officials of this 
firm also feel that converting mills 
during the next six months will make 
a strong attempt to meet competing 
prices of paper and board manufac- 
turers in the integrated category, a 
development that is expected to con- 
tribute toward a slow recession of 
market pulp prices during the remain- 
der of the year. One of the industry’s 
largest units with a number of mills 
throughout the country states that it 
has substantially reduced its 
quarter pulp purchases 
“out-of-reach” prices. 

Several producers of fine papers in 
the northeast likewise announce a re- 
duction in their spring pulp buying, 
though not expressly under the pres- 
sure of high prices, the Department 
finds. 

In view of these conditions, any in 
crease in market pulp prices for the 
third quarter would meet considerable 
resistance. It is therefore considered 
likely that pulp producers will absorb 
rises in labor, lumber and freight costs 
and that third-quarter prices will he 
on levels of the second quarter. 

Swedish third quarter prices will 
keep pace with Finnish prices and 
maintain second quarter levels, though 
some in the industry look to a soften- 
ing of Swedish prices around the mid- 
year. Such a weakening has become 
evident in the price of unbleached 
kraft with $140 per ton on dock At- 
lantic ports reported. 

Such a softening reflects the soft- 
ened supply of kraft on the domestic 


second 
because of 
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market which is generally weak on 
northern and southern grades. The 
mills find themselves with adequate 
stocks and a good supply available and 
are able to demand quality. Many 
offers are finding no takers. 

Sulphite continues in strong demand 
with steady price. It is hoped that 
strong U. S. resistance to the Swedish 
prices with export tax of $14 may 
finally be productive of lowered prices, 
though some are inclined to the opin- 
ion that Swedish exporters will reduce 
shipments in preference to 
prices. 


low ering 


— 


PAPER AND PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION 


BY QUARTERS 


Waste Paper 


The top-heavy position of folded 
news and mixed paper is giving grave 
concern to dealers in the New York 
and New England areas as collections 
pour in and mills take stocks cau- 
tiously. As the new month opened, 
prices on these grades had dipped to 
lows that jeopardized the continued 
flow of collections, while dealers 
looked hopefully toward first of the 
month orders to deplete their over 
heavy stocks. 

Anxiety for the waste paper indus- 
try’s future in view of these conditions 
was expressed in a trade journal edi- 
torial this week when the writer con- 
cluded there is too much waste paper 
being collected and that the available 
supply must be reduced by curbing col- 
lections if the waste paper packers 
would survive. More progressive deal- 
ers eye the needs of the world market 
and await clarification of waste paper 
trading under the ECA program. 

Commenting on the eastern waste 
paper market, the Dept. of Commerce 
says that “A broad survey of the 


waste-paper position across the coun 
try leads to the conclusion that mills 
in general are following a policy of 
cautious buying and are drawing upor 
inventory to an increasing degree. ‘| his 
tendency is closely related to a grow- 
ing industry demand for improvenien 
in quality and packing. There a 
widespread conviction in the trade that 
dealers who conscientiously meet sill 
specifications will enjoy a progressive 
ly increasing sale of waste paper. ce 
spite periodic conditions of market 
surplus.” 

Concerning New 
the Department 
peddlers have curtailed their « 
tions, and many dealers are rep 
buying only for the purpose of keep 
ing a skeleton force working. On 
prominent dealer however is buying 
news tor storage against an tnex 
pected midsummer scramble when he 
expects prices to skyrocket. 

Stocks in the midwest too are re 
ported heavier than demand, although 
Chicago's area reports demand ane 
supply fairly stable as a result of re 
duced collections for which — poor 
weather and lowering prices are re 
sponsible. 

“Two major considerations affecting 
the nation’s waste paper supply are 
receiving the earnest attention of the 
industry” the Dept. advises. “First ts 
the problem of reclaiming that grow 
ing segment of paper grades, the resin 
ous wet-strengths which are not suit 
able for the usual processes of waste 
paper conversion. The other is the 
matter of ‘drives’ regarding which the 
attitude of dealers is mixed, som 
holding the view that more paper would 
be recoverable through the normal 
commercial channels, others feeling the 
‘drives’ have demonstrated their value, 
especially during periods of national 
emergency. The difference of opinion 
appears to be based on a comparsion 01 
professional and amateur techniques 
with the possibility emerging that there 
is a place for both in the industry's 
vast salvage program. 


England’s market 
finds that “revular 
llee 
iTted 


Indexes 


The index of general business ac 
tivity for the week ended May 22 
to 150.7 from 148.9 in the preceding 
week, compared with 1464 for the 
corresponding week of 1947, 

Index of paperboard — productior 
sloped to 197.0 from 194.9 in the pre- 
vious week, compared with 186.2 for 
the corresponding week of 1947. ; 

Comparative indexes for paper ane 
paperboard production as reported by 
the AP&PA are shown in Table | 


TOS 


—— ee 


Table |.—Index of Paper and Paper Board Production 


Paper 
Paperboard 


* This does not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. Tonnage production was 9.5 | 


greater than last year’s 
production ratio is lower. 


although because of 


13.3 percent 


May May May 
15 24 25 
1948 1947 1946 
100.4 105.1 99.2 
100.0 ole 93.0 


recent 


imcrease in 1948 capacity, this year* 


i 
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AUTOMATIC FORK TRUCK 


aw a 


Battery Electric Trucks and EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTER 


The time-saving team that cuts handling costs 


in more and more plants, management is finding 
the right answer to its material handling problem 
by using Battery Electric Trucks. Time is being 
saved—more tons per man, per hour. Handling 
costs have been cut as much as 50%. More 
storage space is being utilized by high tiering. All 
combine to effect substantial savings that help to 
offset increased manufacturing costs. 


When electric trucks are powered with Exide- 
Ironclad Batteries, they keep on the job, all day 
long, lifting, hauling and stacking materials. The 
completely different construction of Exide-Ironclad 


Batteries results in (1) high power ability, (2) 
high electrical efficiency, (3) ruggedness and (4) 
exceptionally long life. Only Exide-Ironclad Bat- 
teries have these four essential characteristics. 


Speed up your material handling. Cut your 
handling costs. Put Battery Electric Trucks and 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries to work in your plant. 


Write for further particulars and FREE copy of 
Exide-Ironclad Topics, which covers latest de- 
velopments in material handling and shows actual 
case histories. 


— / | 


1888 ... Dependable Batteries for 60 Years... 1948 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 + Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


1948 
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IMPORTS 


NEWSPRINT 


R. A. Olsen, Inc., Newscarrier, Donna- 
cona, 390 rolls. , 

N. Y. Journal American, Markland, 
Liverpool, N. S., 521 rolls. 

N. Y. Herald Tribune, Markland, Liv- 
erpool, N. S., 1777 rolls. 

N. Y. World Telegram, Markland, Liv- 
erpool, N. S., 446 rolls. 

Brooklyn Eagle, Markland, Liverpool, 
N. S., 697 rolls. 

Herald Statesman, Inc., 
Liverpool, N. S., 41 rolls. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Markland, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 236 rolls. 

Washington Post (Alexandria, Va.), 
Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 2763 
rolls. 

Alexandria Gazette (Alexandria, Va.), 
Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 27 rolls. 

Washington Daily News (Alexandria, 
Va.), Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 
303 rolls. 

R. A. Olsen, Inc., Donpaco, Donna- 
cona, 133 rolls. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Stavanger- 
fjord, Oslo, 82 rolls. 

H. G. Craig Co., Kermic, Donnacona, 
352 rolls. 

R. A. Olsen, Inc., G.T.D., Donnacona, 
373 rolls. 

N. Y. World Telegram, Stuart Prince, 
Cornerbrook, N. F., 1271 rolls. 

N. Y. Sun, Stuart Prince, Cornerbrook, 
N. F., 499 rolls. 

Gilman Paper Co., Stuart Prince, Cor- 
nerbrook, N. F., 150 rolls. 

Clinton Paper Corp., Stuart Prince, 
Cornerbrook, N. F., 790 rolls. 

Madden Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Ryd- 
boholm, Kotka, 1140 rolls. 


Markland, 


WALLPAPER 
Meadows Wye & Co., American Pro- 
ducer, London, 1 cs. 
Hudson Shipping Co., America, South- 
ampton, 1 cs. 
PAPERHANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Pro- 
ducer, London, 9 bls. 
COATED PAPER 
F. P. Gaskell & Co., American For- 
warder, Glasgow, 29 cs. (for ciga- 
rette tips). 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
Scorgi Clearing Co., Hoegh 


Silver- 
cloud, Haifa, 30 cs. . 


PRINTING PAPER 


Jay Madden Corp., Rydboholm, Kotka, 
663 rolls. 


( ), American Producer, London, 
i cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 


Gevaert Co. of America, Stavelot, Ant- 
werp, 22 cs. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK EnpInG May 29, 1948 

SUMMARY 

Newsprint 

Wallpaper 

Paperhangings 

Coated Paper 

CARTONS PORE oc 6s sac cic 30 cs. 

Printing Paper .... 663 rolls, 1 cs. 

Surface Coated Paper 

Paper Napkins 

Paper Serviettes 

Photo Paper 

Tissue Paper 

Sensitized Paper 

Copying Paper 

Drawing Paper q 

POE WIEN os sins cctv canoe e's 31 cs. 

Miscellaneous Paper... .4 cs., 2 bls. 


PAPER NAPKINS 


H. W. Robinson, Maine, Copenhagen, 
42 cs. 


PAPER SERVIETTES 
(———_), Parthia, Liverpool, 7 cs. 
( ), American Producer, London, 


4 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 


J. J. Gavin, Scottish Prince, London, 
5 cs. (unsensitized). 

Lep Transport, Inc., American Miller, 
London, 97 cs. (base). 

J. J. Gavin, American Producer, Lon- 
don, 2 cs. 

Lep Transport, Inc., American 
ducer, London, 109 cs. (base). 


Pro- 


TISSUE PAPER 
3. F. Drakenfeld & Co., American For- 
warder, Liverpool, 26 cs. 
Remington Rand, Inc., American Pro- 
ducer, London, 1 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Parthia, Liv- 
erpool, 40 cs. 


SENSITIZED PAPER 
Huisking & Sanders, Westerdam, Rot- 
terdam, 12 cs. 
COPYING PAPER 


E. Dietzgen & Co., American 
warder, Liverpool, 1 cs. 


For- 


DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American 
Miller, London, 8 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 


IH. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American 
Miller, London, 29 cs. 

( ), American Producer, 
don, 2 cs. 


Lon- 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


J. E. Bernard & Co., De Grasse, Havre, 


cs. 
H. W. Robinson, American Producer, 
London, 2 bls. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


(= ), Hoegh Silvercloud, Naples, 
47 bls. grey cottons. 


Loumar Textile By - Products, lic., 
Gainesville Victory, Antwerp, 71 bls. 
old waste bagging. 

Rosenberg, Waldmans & Cohen, 
Gainesville Victory, Antwerp, 46 bls, 
rags. 

J. Eisenberg, Gainesville Victory, .\nt- 
werp, 6 bls. wool waste. 

Royal Manufacturing Co., Gaines ille, 
Victory, Antwerp, 69 bls. cotton 
waste. / 

J. P. Fleisig, Elmira Victory, Naples, 
79 bis. rags. 

Lush Cotton Products Co., City of 
Leeds, Calcutta, 300 bls. cotton 
waste. 

Chase National Bank, City of Leeds, 
Calcutta, 150 bls. old jute rags 

Castle & Overton, Inc., American 
Traveler, Glasgow, 124 bls. jute 
thread waste, 143 bls. linen thread 
waste. 


OLD ROPE 


C. Smiles, City of Leeds, Calcutta, 190 
bls. old hemp rope cuttings. 


GLUESTOCK 


H. Remis, Anita, Rio de Janeiro, 322 
bags. ie 
Irving Trust Co., Hornero, Recife, 77 


S. 

J. Schroeder Banking Corp., Agwidale, 

* Havana, 76 bls. 

( ), Agwidale, Havana, 63 bls. 

John Gorvers, Agwidale, Havana, 40 
bls. 


CASEIN 


American Cyanamid Co., Hornero, 
Buenos Aires, 2000 bags. 


WOODPULP BOARDS 


Jay Madden Corp., Rydboholm, Kotka, 
328 rolls (solid white). 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpINnG May 29, 1948 
Mynol Chemical Co., American For- 
warder, Liverpool, 2 cs. carbon pa- 

per. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WeeEK Enp1InG May 29, 1948 
Stora Kopparberg Corp., Rydboholm, 
Gefle, 1625 rolls newsprint. 

Bulkley Dunton Pulp Co., Rydboholm, 
Gefle, 1524 bls. dry sulphite pulp. 
Madden Reeve Angel & Co., Inc. 
Rydboholm, Kotka, 123 rolls news- 

print. 
Pulp Sales Corp., Rydboholm, Kotka, 
2285 bls. prime strong bleachable un- 
bleached sulphite pulp, 1003 bls. 
prime strong unbleached sulphite 
pulp, 444 bls. prime bleached sulphite 
pulp, 900 bls. prime unbleached sul- 
phite pulp, 5835 bls. prime unbleached 
kraft sulphate pulp, 1635 bls. prime 
unbleached sulphate pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK Enp1INnG May 29, 1948 
F. P. Gaskell, American Traveler, 


Glasgow, 32 cs. coated paper for 
cigarette tips. 
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Putting power to work productively can be a major 
problem ... or a simple one. When items must be 
selected, ordered and received from many sources, it 
means many chances for costly errors and delays... 
divided responsibility . . . for performance of installed 
equipment. 

Westinghouse offers the way to simplify the job. 
From equipment for generation of electrical or steam 


——_- pene oe 
STEAM TURBINE DRIVES—Turbines are frequently the 
practical answer for driving paper machines, particu- 
larly where exhaust steam can be used for heating and 
drying. The mechanical oil relay governing system ... 
an exclusive Westinghouse feature . . . provides efficient, 
uniform, low-cost operation. 


WET-END AUXILIARY DRIVES—Wet-end auxiliary drives 
using Westinghouse totally-enclosed, forced-ventilated gear- 
motors coupled to the cylinder molds improve paper quality 
and formation ... increase felt life... lower production costs. 


PRODUCTIVE POWER 


‘““WESTINGHOUSE-EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT’’ MEANS SIMPLIFIES, 
ORDERING, QUICKER INSTALLATION, MORE EFFICIENT OPERATION 


power to the most specialized types of drives and con- 
trol for its utilization, Westinghouse provides a single 
source of supply . . . one broad pair of shoulders com- 
petent to take responsibility for performance of all 
parts of the job. 

Here are a few of the.places where Westinghouse 
unit responsibility prevents headaches ... saves money 
. +. assures more productive power. J-94757 


CHIPPER DRIVES 
Westinghouse chipper 
motors have been espe- 
cially designed to meet 
the severe shock loads of 
this application. This 
250-hp synchronous 
motor provides the 
torque necessary for this 
chipper at 257 rpm. 
Complete range of con- 
trol equipment, as well 
as motors, are also avail- 
able for Barkers, Jordans 
and Grinders. 


SECTIONAL ELECTRIC DRIVES—for better paper quality, higher 
operating efficiency, lower operating cost and increased profit. 
This drive synchronizes the separate sections into a single con- 
tinuous process. Speed and draw are controlled with extreme 
sensitivity, possible only with electronic control. Westinghouse 
pioneered in its application to every type and size of paper 
machine, producing every class of paper from tissue to board. 


AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT— Westinghouse also offers a complete line of industrial 
lighting fixtures and air conditioning equipment to improve plant working con- 
ditions and boost worker efficiency. Another Westinghouse “natural” for the paper 
mill is Micarta .. . a strong, lightweight plastic especially suitable for bearings, 
doctor blades, slice boards, wipers, gears, etc. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


house 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 











PRICES 


The quotations given below are indicative of trends in 
an open market. At the moment they can be of little more 
value, for while some volume business still is being done 
under contract at the figures given below, fluctuations rep- 
resenting special conditions are too varied and too frequent 
to permit prices to be given as representing a wholly 


stabilized market. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


Standard News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract .... $93.00/$96.00 
PE Satan sueee 108.00/109.00 


Kraft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
Zone A Deld. 40 Ib. base wet. 


Superstandard 
Be ing . 

0. rapping .... 
Standard Wapees os 
Standard Bag ...... 


Tissues—Per Ream 24x36 (480) 11 
Ib. Zone 1. 





Wh. No. 1 Frd. .... $1.84/$2.00 
Wh. No. 1 M. G. ... 1.94/ 200 
Wh. No. 1% ... 1.60/ -- 
Wh. No. 2 :.. 1.75/ — 
Kraft Anti-Tar - 165/ — 
Kraft Unbl. ........ 1.85/ — 
Manifa No, 2 ....... 1.62/ — 
Shred. Wh. No. lcwt. 1.10/ 1.50 


Toilet-—Per Case of 100 rolls--1 M 
Sheets. 


Unbleached ........ $8.50/$10.00 
CREO 6 cane cvcsece 8.50/ 10.00 


Paper Towels—Per Case of 3750— 
Zone 1. 
Wh, Jr. M’tif’d 9%4x9% .. $ 


5.15 
Br. Sr. M’tif’d 10x12 ..... 3.60 
Br. = M’tif’d 9%4x9% ... 3.10 
Br. Jr. Sgl. fold 10x10% .. 3.15 
Manila—per cwt.—C-l. f.a. 
No. 1 Jute Tag ... 


$14.50/  — 
Reg. Jute Manila . 5 eg 


No. 1 Manila .... .75/ — 
5S &. Manila ..... 10.75/ 11.25 
Boards, per ton— 

Plain News ...... $92.50/ — 
Filed News ...... 94.00/ = — 
Pisin Chip ....... 90.00/ — 
Sgl. Mia. L-d. Chip* 100.00/102.50 

hite Pat. coated* 120.00/ — 


Kraft Liners 42 lb. 100.00/ 
Kraft Corr. .009 .. 105.00/ 
Binders Boards ... 126.00/ 


* Base Prices per 10 tons. Less 
thar 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 


11 


The following prices are repre- 
sentative of distributors’ resale 
prices, all deliveries in Zone 1: 
Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 

White, 16 Ib. 
Bonds, per cw 


t. 
Carton 4C’t’n Ton 
100% Rag Ext. 


a reer $55.00 $50.80 $48.70 
100% Rag ... 48.25 44.55 42.7 
75% Rag .... 37.50 34.55 
50% Rag .... 32.25 29.40 
25% Rag .... 28.75 26.15 


33.10 
28.25 
25.10 


Ledgers, per cwt. 
100% Rag Ext. 


No. 1 ..... $55.00 $50.80 $48.70 
100% Rag ... 48.25 44.55 42.70 
75% Rag .... 37.50 34.55 33.10 
30% Rag .... 32.25 29.40 28.25 
25% Rag .... 28.75 26.15 25.10 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, 16 Ibs. 
Bonds, per cwt. 





‘ $31.25 $19.25 $18.50 
No. 2 20.25 18.30 17.55 
No. 4 19.25 17.55 16.85 

Ledgers, per cwt. 
me S csseow + $21.75 $19.65 $18.85 
me BS cevsece 20.75 18.75 18.05 
b> @ wsescee ld 18.10 17.35 


0 White Shirt 





Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Paper 


(Per cwt.) Case Ton 
No. 1 Glossy Coated . 20.40 $19.50 
No. 2 Glossy Coated . 19.15 18.30 
No. 3 Glossy Coated . 18.40 17.60 

(Per cwt.) Case Ton 
No. 1 Antique (Wat- 

ermarked) ........ $15.90 $15.15 

@. 2 QRS oc cose 15.15 14.60 
to to 

17.90 17.10 

A Greofe BE. Fo... 14.90 14.25 

A Grade S.& S.C. . 15.40 14.65 

B Grade E. F. ..... 13.90 13.30 

B Grote S.C. ccess. 14.40 13.70 

Wood Pulp 


_ Domestic mill contract prices de- 
lievered with varying freight allow- 


ances. 

Per Short ADT 
Groundwood ........ $80.00/$81.00 
Unbleached Sulphite . 124.00/ — 
Bleached Sulphite ... 125.00/135.00 
Bleached Soda ...... 130.00/ — 
Bleached Sulphate ... 175.00/185.00 
Unbleached Sulphate 


MOR: canbnece0 125.00/155.00 
Unbleached Sulphate 
eS SS 130.00/145.00 


Canadian Quotations 


Prices delivered with varying 
freight allowances unless otherwise 


specified: 

Per Short ADT 
Reg. North. Kraft .. 125.00/130.00 
Unbleached Sulphite . 125.00/126.00 
Bleached Sulphite ... 125.00/135.00 


Glassine Unbleached 

Sulphite (no freight 

allowance) ....... 120.00/ — 
Bleached Soda ...... 130.00/  — 
Groundwood ........ 80.00/ 85.00 
Sideruns Pulping News 80.00/ 90.00 
Hardwood and Spe- 

cialty Grades ..... Nominal 


Swedish Quotations 
On dock, Atlantic Ports 


Bleached Kraft ..... 185.00/195.00 
Bleached Sulphite ... 185.00/195.00 
Unbleached Sulphite . 130.00/175.00 
Unbleached Kraft ... 140.00/147.50 


Finnish Quotations 
On dock, Atlantic Ports 


Per Short ADT 
Bleached Sulphite ...$187.50/ — 
Unbleached Sulphite . 155.00/157.00 
Unbleached Sulphate 147.50/ — 


New Domestic Cotton 
Cuttings 


(F.O.B. Shipping Point Plus Deal- 
er’s Commision) 

oennceoee $11.50/$12.00 

Unbleached Muslin ... 12.00/ 12.50 

Light Silesias ........ 9.00/ 9.25 


White Back Blue Over- 
 Lsvekhseneeaee 9.00/ 9.50 
Blue Overalls ....... 8.00/ 8.25 
PO Ce snes twes 6.00/ 6.25 
Light Percales ....... 8.50/ 8.75 
EAE FEMS ciccecnce 7.50/ 7.75 
No. 1 Washables ..... 5.00/ 5.25 
Bleachable Khaki .... 7.50/ 8.00 
Unbleachable Khaki .. 6.50/ 7.00 
CGE kciknksascss 5.50/ 5.75 


Old Domestic Cotton Rags 


(F.0.B. Shipping Point Plus Deal- 
er’s Commission) 

Per 100 Ibs. 

No. 1 Whites Repacked $5.50/ $6.00 


No. 1 Whites Miscel- 
OE o cnusttbasne 4.50/ 5.00 
No. 2 Whites Repacked 3.50/ 3.75 








No. 2 Whites Miscel- 

MN Vincosanccue 
Blue Overalls ..... be 
nieee pad Blues Re- 


3.00/ 
3.75/ 


3.25/ 
1.70/ 
1.60/ 
1.50/ 


1,50/ 
1.50/ 


No.1 Roefing R: os 
No. 2 Roofing 4 bas 
No. 3 Jute Bagging .. 
No. 4 Brussels and 

hard back carpets .. 
No. 5A Roofing Rags . 


nt pee me 
38 238s SS 


oe 


New Foreign Cotton Cuttings 
(Prices to Mill, F.O.B. Dock, N.Y.) 


Per 100 Ibs. 

New Dark Cuttings . 
New Mixed Cuttings .. 
Light Silesias ........ 9.25/ 
Light Flannelettes .... 
New White Cuttings .. 
New Unbleached Cut- 
tings 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings . 
Light Prints ........ -75/ 
Bleachable Khaki, No. 1 7.00/ 
Unbl. Khaki, No. 1 .. 6.25/ 


Old Foreign Rags . 


(Prices to Mill, f.o.b. dock, N.Y.) 

Per 100 lbs. 

No. 1 White Linens ..$14.00/$16.00 
- 12.00/ 13. 


No. 2 White Linens . .00/ 13.00 
No. 3 White Linens .. 8.00/ 9.00 
No. 4 White Linens .. 8.00/ 9.00 
No. 1 White Cottons ..  8.00/ 10.00 
No. 2 White Cottons .. 7.00/ 8.00 
No. 3 White Cottons .. 6.00/ 6.50 
No. 4 White Cottons .. 4.00/ 4.50 
Extra Light Prints ... 6.50/ 7.00 
Old Light Prints ..... 4.50/ 5.00 
Med. Light Prints .... 4.00/ 4.50 
Dutch Blue Cottons ... 5.25/ 5.50 
Checks and Blues .... 4.00/ 4.25 
Linsey Garments ..... 2.35/ 2.50 
Dark Cottons, European 2.25/ 2.30 
Dark Cottons, Egyptian 3.25/ 3.50 
Old Shopperies ....... 2.20/ 2.30 
New Shopperies ..... 2.25/ 2.30 
Bagging 
(Prices to Mill, f.o.b. N.Y.) 
Per 100 Ibs. 


Foreign Gunny, No. 1 $6.75/ $7.25 
Domestic Gunny, No. 1 4.7£/ 7.25 
Heavy Wool Tares ... 6.25/ 6.50 
No. 1 Scrap Bagging .. 5.50/ 5.75 
Roofing Bagging ..... 1.50/ 1.75 
Foreign Manila Rope .. 6.00/ 6.75 
Domestic Manila Rope 6.50/ 6.75 
Dene BWINES .ccivcecs 5.00/ 5.25 
No. 1 Sisal Strings 5.25/ 5.50 
Mixed Strings 1.75/ 2.50 


Waste Paper 


Base Prices to Mills for Average 
Packings 
(Dollars Per Ton) 
F.o.b. New York, Baled 


No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts .. 


No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled 


No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, ruled 
Soft White Shavings, 
CBO CEE ccdccoecee 


No. 1 Soit White 
Shavings ........ 


Soft White Shavings, 
BING, -c.ccerscoves 


No. 1 Fly Leaf Shav- 
WD veedeessvees 
No. 1 Groundwood Fly 
Leaf Shavings ... 
N. 1 Heavy Books & 
Magazines 
Mixed Books ...... 
No. 1 White Ledger 
Col. Ledger ....... 
Manila Tab. Cards . 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut . 
New Manila Envelope 


. 145.00’ 155 


140.00/ 150.00 


++ 110.00/ 130.00 


140.00/ 150.90 


125.00/ 135.00 


115.00/ 125.00 


45.00/  — 
35.00/  - 


26.00 
18.00 
80.00 
60.00 


95.00/ 100.00 
100.60/ 110.00 


CURINEE cccccevce 65.00/ 75.00 
Extra Manilas ..... 25.00/ 30.00 
Mixed Kraft, Env. & 

Rag Cuttings ... 75.00/ 85.00 
Kraft Envelope Cut- 

NES cccccccccese 100.00/ 110.00 
Triple Sorted, No. 1 

Brown Soft Kraft 65.00/ 75.00 
New Kraft Corru- 

gated Cuttings 0.00/ 75.00 
No. 1 Assorted Old 

rr $0.00/ 55.00 
New Jute Corrugated 

Cuttings .cccocces 27.00/ — 
Old 100% Kraft Cor- 

rugated Containers 35.00/ 40.00 
Old Corrugated .... 23.00/ 25.00 
No. 1 News ....e0- 11.00/ 12.00 
No. 1 Mixed Papers. 9.00/ 10.00 
Box Board Cuttings. — / — 
White Blank News . 75.00/ 85.00 
Overissue News .... 16.00/ 17.00 
Mill Wrappers ..... 22.00/ 24.00 

Twines 


All Prices Nominal, F.o.b. Mill 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 


DM  eksedse0eas 33%4/ 3S 
Fine India ...... 38%/ 42% 
Fine Polished 
Unpolished— 
Paper Makers .... .28%/ .30% 
Tube Rope ....-. 29 / 31% 
Wrapping ........ 32 / 35% 
oo eee .63%/ 66% 
(Hard Fiber) 
Mex. Sieal .ccccess mt 
Manila (Reprocessed) .30 / .32 








No. 1 Hard White (American Hemp) 
Envelope Cuts, one Polished Hemp .... .36%/ .60 
Ge aicacdezssead $155.00/$165.00 Unpolished ......-. "32%4/ 154 

PHILADELPHIA 
Domestic Rags (New) Mixed White ...... 4.00 / 4.25 

(F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) White No. 2—Re- 

Shirt Cuttings— packed occccccce - 3.50 / 3.75 
New White No. 1 .11 / .12 Thirds and Blues— 

New White No. 2 nominal Miscellaneous .. .25 / 2.50 
Light Silesias .... .07%4/ .08 Repacked ........ 2.75 / 3.00 
Black Silesias, soft .06%/ .07 Rochas Stech— 

New Unbleached .. .10%/ .11% Fores = ‘No 1 nominal 
Washable Prints . .06%4/ .07 oes 1 No. 1... 1BS. / 1.9 
Washable No.1... .05 / .05% a +8 soo 7 3m8 

Blue Overall ....... 07%/ .08 Domestic No. 2 .. 1. o 

Cottons—According to grade— Roofing Bagging .. 1.65 / 1. 
Washable Shredding .03%/ .04 Old Manila Rope .. 6.25 / 6.50 
Fancy Percales .. .06%4/ .07% 

New Black Soft .. nominal . 

Khaki Cuttings— Bagging 
nbleachable ‘ot- ia int) 
ton Cuttings .. 06 / .06% (F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point 

Bleachable Cotton Gunny No. 1— _ 
ENED scxvenve 07 / 07% perelan seeavacks aT Tes 
Men’s Corduroy .. .05%/ .06 N > ae Bri ices , , 
Ladies’ Corduroy . .05 / .05% “ical” Strings ae. 04%4/ .05 
Cottonades ....... 05%/ .06 No. 2 Clean Bright— 
: Si fits .... .03%4/ 04 
Domestic Rags (Old) ones hee Se a 02% / 03 

(F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) crap— sb 

White No. 1 —Re- cS aaa 5.00 / re 
packe! ....seeees 4.50 / 5.00 WO 2 ccccccesecce 2.50 / 3.06 
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“With 
GOL? HO COME 


our high-speed dryer gears 
show no evidence of wear 
after years of service’ 


says this Lubrication Supervisor 


The Lubrication Supervisor of a New England 
paper mill consults with a Gulf Lubrication 
Engineer (right) on dryer gear lubrication. 


—and Gulf Lubcote stays on... application is required only once a month” 


“AS we gradually stepped up the speed of our 
paper machines, an increasingly severe 


problem of lubricant throwoff from dryer gears 
developed, and gear teeth became pitted and 
galled,” says this Lubrication Supervisor. “A 
switch from the ordinary lubricant we had been 
using to Gulf Lubcote put a stop to this trouble.” 

“Even with paper machine speeds now close to 
1100 ft. per min.—which means these gears turn 
at speeds considered exceptionally high for open 
gears—Gulf Lubcote stays on and furnishes com- 
plete protection. As a result, our dryer gears show 
no evidence of wear after years of service. And 
with Gulf Lubcote, these gears require a mini- 


Boston - New York - 


mum of attention. For each train of 38 gears per 
machine, application at 3 or 4 points is all that is 
required—and that only once a month.” 

Leading paper mills who use Gulf quality oils 
and greases have learned to expect this kind of 
trouble-free performance. They know that the use 
of the right Gulf lubricants and the engineering 
know-how of Gulf Lubrication Engineers mean 
substantial savings in maintenance costs when ap- 
plied to paper mill equipment. 

To make sure you’ re getting all the benefits of 
scientific lubrication in your mill, call in a Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer today. Write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Atlanta 


New Orleans + Houston - Louisville + Toledo 





Old Papers 


(F. 0. b. Phila.) 
Mill Prices, Baled 


No. 1 Hard White 


aautge Cuts, one 


cut 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled . 
Soft White Shavings, 
One cut 


100.00/ 


10.00/ 
38. 00/ 
Soft White Shavings 80.00/ 
No. 1 White Ledger 85.00/ 


$l 00.00/$+15.00 


No. 1 Heavy Books & 
Magazines 

Overissue Magazines 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 

No. 1 Kesosted Old 
Kraft 

No. 1 Mixed Paper . 

Box Board Cutting Bs 

_ Kraft Corrugated 

tings 

95.00 Old Corrugated .... 

Overissue News .... 

9. 00 No. 1 News 


BOSTON 


24.00/ 26.00 
nominal 


80.00/ 


11.00/ 
10.00/ 


90.00/ 
24.00/ 
20.00/ 
13.00/ 


65.00 
12.00 
11.00 


100.00 
26.00 
22.00 
15.00 


—L——L senses 


Old Papers 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Mill Prices, Baled 


Hard White 
Shavings, unruled . 6.25 


No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, ruled .. 6.00 
— wane Shavings, 5 
, 60 


No. 1 


4.25 
1,75 


No. t ‘Groundwood Fly 
f Shavings ... 

No. 2 Groundwood Fly 
Leaf Shavi 1.50 


M — Colored Shav- 
2.00 


Rew" Manila Envelope 
Cuts, one cut .... 4.50 

Hard White Envelope 
Cuts, one cut .... 7.00 

Triple Sorted No. 1 

rown Soft Kraft 3.75 

Mixed Kraft Env. & 
Bag Cuttings .... 4.00 

: Kraft Envelope Cut- 
tings 5.00 

No. t Heavy Books & 
Magazines 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut . 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 

White -mavependl 
Cards 


MARKETS 


FIXE—Demand continues strong. 
Pulp is currently quoted at $85 in bag: 
Led. 


BLANC 


6 cents per pound, 


good, Prices range 
l.c.l. works, 


CASEIN — Prices steady. 
though production well behind 1947’s. 
processed acid precipitated casein at 
pound for domestic grades 


Groundwood Tabulat- 
ing Cards 
White Blank News . 


No. 1 Assorted Old 
3 


Kraft 

No. 1 Mixed — seg . 

Overissue News. 

No. 1 News 

Box Board Cuttings . 

New Corrugated 
tings, Kraft 

Old_=s Kraft - 
ated Containers .. 

Old Corrugated Con- 
tainers .. 

Jute Corrugated Cut- 
tings 

Paper Strings 


Bagging 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Sisal Rope No. s 
Sisal Rope, No. 2 .. 
Mixed Rope 
Mixed Strings .... 


Transmision Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 

Soft Jute Rope .... 


deld. ; 
, deld. 


Buying slow. 


and 2734 


‘imported grades, f.o.b. shipping point. 


CAUSTIC SODA — Demand heavy. 


by extended strike. 
cwt.; 
pound drums, 
car lots at works; 
per cwt.; 
at works. 


3.00 


Supply 
Solid caustic is reported at $2.85 per 
flaked and ground is quoted at $3.25 per cwt. in 400 
$3.75 to $4 per ewt. in 100 pound drums — 
liquid 50 percent in tank cars at 
liquid 73 percent in tank cars at $2.35 per cwt.. 


nominal 


/ 3.50 


nominal 


6.50 / 
6.25 


/ 6.50 


Prices firm. 
s, car lots at works, 
by-product $75 per ton, car 
lots at works, 6 cents per pound, L.c.1. 


BLEACHING POWDER — Supply adequate. Delivery 


from $3.75 to $4 per 100 pound drums, 


Supply ample, 
Current pri 


prices on 


30 to 33 cents per 
to 291 


cents for 


worsened 


$2 25 


CHINA CLAY—Domestic grades and imported in good 


supply. 
is $14 to $22. 
$35, export warehouse. 


CHLORINE — Supply extremely tight. 
back by labor condition. 
in single unit tank cars, at $2.55 to $3.75 per ewt. 
works. 
ROSIN — Supply good. 


unit tank cars, f.o.b. 


tion goes under loan, 


prices. 
lots, 


f.o.b. Savannah: 
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Filled is $9 to $11.50 per ton, car lots; coating clay 
Imported clay quotation, short tons, $16 to 


Production cut 


Currently quoted at $2.25 per cewt. 


Domestic buying poor. 
creating short supply 
Gum rosin in drums per 


ae 


. in multi- 


Produc- 
and higher 
100 pounds net in car 


B, $6.50; G, H, I, K, $7 Wood 


{ate Carpet Threads 6.00 
| nema Burlap ... 
Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
South America ... 
Wool Tares 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Austr. Wool Pouches 7.50 
New Zealand Wool 
Pouches 
New Burlap Cuttings 6.50 
we Baling Bag- 


peer Mill Bagging - 
No. oofing B 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. .07%4/ 
Fancy Percales .. .08 
New White No.1. .11 
New Light Flannel- 
ettes .08 
Canton Flannels, 
Bleached . » we 
Underwear Cutters, 
Bleach 
Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached 
Silesias No. 1 
New Black Silesias . 
Red Cotton Cuttings 
Blue Overalls 
Soft Unbleached ; ° 
i Cheviots ...... . .09 


Ladies’ Corduroy . : 
“? Canvas 
. D. Cuttings . 


“Domestic Rags (Ola 
(F. o. b. Boston 
White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous ...- 
Twos and Blues, Re- 
packed . - 
Old Blue Over: is - 
— a= Blues, 
epac i 
Miscellaneous oe Lae 
Black Stockings . 3.50 
Roofing — 
No. sce Meee 
No. ws 1.60 
No. 1.50 
No. 1.50 
No. 5, Quality . 1.60 
Quality B. 1.50 
Quality C. —.95 
Old Manila Rope ... * 6.00 


Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Canvas (nominal) 
Dark Cottons 
Dutch Blues 
New Checks and Blues.... 
Old Fustians ( 
Old Linsey Garments .... 
New Silesias .,...++++++5 (nontinal) 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 
Mill Prices, Baled 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White En- 
velope Cuts, one 


cut 
No. _ Hard White 
Shavings, runruled 140.00/ 
No. 1 Soft White 
Shavings 120.00/ 


rosin per 100 pounds net, car lots, f.o.b. Savannah: 


to $5; FF, $5.50 to $6.50. 


No. 1 White Ledger . 

No. 1 Heavy Books & 
Magazines 

White Blank News . 

Mixed Kraft Env. & 
Bag Cuttings .... 

No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 

Overissue News .... 

No. 1 News ....... 

No. 1 Mixed Paper . ° 

Old Corrugated . 

Mill Wrappers .. . 


B, $4.50) 


ROSIN SIZE — Seventy percent gum and pale wood 


grades. Supply ample. 


Demand good. 


$5.75 


Tank cars 


to $6 f.o.b. southern shipping point. 
SALT CAKE—Demand continues ahead of supply with 


slight improvement in shipments. 


tract. 


paper bags, $1.30; 


Production under con- 


Domestic salt cake is quoted at $25 to $28. 

SODA ASH—Supply tight. 
Current prices, car lots, per 100 pounds: 
and in barrels, $1.70. 


Deliveries behind schedule. 
in bulk, $1.10: m 


SODIUM BICARBONATE—Strong demand with sup- 


ply somewhat tighter. 
bags, carload lots. 


STARCH—Prices unchanged. 


good. 


Reported as $1.85 per cwt. 


Pearl grade quoted at $7.01 per 100 pounds ; 


paper 


Demand steady. Supply 


pow- 


dered starch at $7.12 per 100 pounds; car lots, New York. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Prices unchanged. 


ply steady. 


Sup- 


The commercial grades are quoted at from 


$1.15 to $1.30 per 100 pounds, in bags, car lots, f.0.b. works. 
Iron free is $2 per 100 pounds in bags, car lots, at works. 


SULPHUR—Production shows heavy gain. 


changed. Supplies ample. 
$16 to $18 per long ton, 


Prices un- 


Annual contracts are quoted at 
f.o.b. 


mines; the price f.o.b. at 


Gulf ports is $17.50 to $19.50 per long ton. 


TALC—No change in domestic market. 


excess of supply. 


and up per ton. 


f.0.b. 
All prices in car lots. 


Demand far in 


Domestic grades are currently quoted at 
$23 per ton in paper sacks, 


mills: Canadian at $35 


TITANIUM DIOX\DE—Market unchanged. Extr« mely 
tight supply. No early easing seen in situation, Shipments 


on allocation. 
l.c.l., rutile, 


Anastase 17%c pound carload lots, orf 18vc 
19'%4c pound carload lots, 


20-20% Lc.l.: 50- 


pound bags, f.o.b. plant, minimum freight 1 nad 
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Announcing 
A 


NEW NAME FOR 


AN OLD COMPANY 


The Mathteson Alkali Works (Inc.) 


is NOW 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


Established in 1892 for the manufacture of 


alkalies, the original company has since broad- 


ened its scope of activities to include other chemi- 


cals and related specialties. The new name 


more adequately describes the wider field of 
operations in which Mathieson is now engaged. 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York a7, MY. 


Mathieson 


Caustic Soda . . . Soda Ash .. . Bicarbonate of Soda. . . Liquid Chlorine . . . Chlorine 
Dioxide . . . Ammonia, Anhydrous & Aqua. - + HTH Products ..- Ice . . - Carbonic 
Gas. . . Sodium Chlorite Products . - - Sodium Methylate. 





OBITUARY 


Leon Franz Baumann 


Leon Franz Baumann, 65, former 
paper mill superintendent and for the 
last two years mechanical engineer for 
the Ashland Paper Co., New York, was 
found dead in the cellar of his home 
in Dexter, N. Y., on May 24. A native 
of Germany, Mr. Baumann was the 
inventor of numerous paper bag ma- 
chines and devices. 


Edward J. Brodhag 


Edward J. Brodhag, 41, Rhinelander 
Paper Co., executive who died in his 
hotel room in Los Angeles, Calif., on 
May 22, was buried in Rhinelander, 
Wis., on May 27. Mr. Brodhag was 
in the employ of his firm for 21 years. 
Surviving him are his widow and one 
son. 


Edward L. Bushman 


Edward L. Bushman, 91, retired 
manufacturer of cement bags, died at 
his apartment in the Edgemere Hotel, 


Centrifugal Pumps — 
... For Pulp and Paper Mills 


The many and diversified uses of 


pumps in pulp and paper mills are all 


completely covered by the long line of 


pumps that Ingersoll-Rand produces. 


From the comparatively simple task 


of pumping pure water to the pump- 


ing of rough stock and the strongest 


acids, there’s an Ingersoll-Rand pump 
for the job. 


A wealth of knowledge and years of 


invaluable experience stands behind 


each Ingersoll-Rand pump that is 
produced. 


Write for bulletin No. 7022 or call 
an I-R pump engineer for more com- 


plete details. 


Cameron Pump Division 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


East Orange, N. J., on May 25. | 
Bushman in 1904 founded the Mo} 
Valve-Bag Co., Allentown, Pa., 
continued as its head until th 
Regis Paper Co. acquired the fir 
1941. Mr. Bushman was a nati) 
Newport, Ky., and resided in St. | ouis, 
Mo., before moving to East Oranve in 
1904. 


Albert C. Funk 


Albert C. Funk, 66, New York State 
representative of National Starch 
Products, Inc., for many years, died in 
Philadelphia on May 24. Born in 
Hagerstown, Md., November 6, 188f 
Mr. Funk joined the National Gum & 
Mica Co., a predecessor company to 
National Starch Products, Inc., in 191], 
Surviving Mr. Funk are his widow. 
Mrs. Jessie Mabel Funk, two sons and 
a daughter. 


John F. Hobin 


John F. Hobin, 51, who held various 
positions with the Dennison Mfg. Co., 
Framingham, Mass., for more than 30 
years, died at his home in that city on 
May 24. Mr. Hobin was national chap- 
lain of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. 
Agnes S. Hobin; two sons, John and 
Thomas; three sisters and two broth- 
ers. 


Percy H. Tigwell 


Percy H. Tigwell, 55, sales engineer 
for the Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, 
Wis., died at his home in that city on 
May 18. Mr. Tigwell entered the em- 
ploy of the firm in 1916. He was a 
member of TAPPI and the American 
Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents 
Ass’n., and served the Black Rock Sec- 
tion of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers for many years in 
various capacities, including the presi- 
dency. 


Carl Van Laaten 


Carl Van Laaten, 57, special West- 
ern representative of the Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., with headquarters in 
Chicago, died in Mercy Hospital, in 
that city, on May 8. 

Mr. Van Laaten was born in Chicago 
on August 17, 1890. In 1909 he entered 
the employ of Edward Hill’s Son & 
Co., then sole selling agents for the 
Michigan Alkali Co. In addition to 
this connection, he formed the Mer- 
chants Chemical Co. in 1916 with E. V. 
Doyle. During the greater portion o! 
his selling career Mr. Van Laaten 
served as manager of the Chicago, >t 
Louis and Cincinnati territories for the 
Edward Hill’s Son & Co. and later for 
the Michigan Alkali Co., which in turn 
was succeeded by the Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp. 

Surviving Mr. Van Laaten are his 
widow and a son who lives in Kalama- 
zoo. 
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Walworth Series 150 Cast Steel Valves 
are tough and wear-resistant. Gate 
valves are available in sizes from 2” to 


24”, and globe valves in sizes 2” to 12”. ; Years of 


trouble-free service 
assured with... 


a. kk ee ee 


‘4 
: 


teereer seer 


Walworth Series 600 Cast Steel Valves have strength and 
ability to resist wear. They assure long life and positive 
operation. Available in either gate or globe types — 
Gate: sizes 12” to 18’ — Globe: sizes 2” - 8”. 


Walworth Pressure-Seal Cast Steel Gate 
Valves exemplify the greatest improve- 
ment in high-pressure, high-temperature 
valve design. The internal pressure keeps 


Mears wonnet ieint any soe WALWORTH cast steel valves 


larger — Series 1500: 1’ and larger. 


Walworth Cast Steel Valves have You can get full information about 
proved their ability to assure years Walworth’s complete line of steel, 
of trouble-free, dependable service. iron, and bronze valves and fittings 
Accurately threaded stems, deep from our new Catalog 47. See your 
stuffing boxes, streamlined ports, nearest Walworth distributor, or 
and heavy cast alloy steel walls are write on business stationery for 
their top features. your free copy. 


Walworth Cast Steel Fittings are manu- 


factured in a wide range of types and 
sizes fo meet every requirement. They 
are made to the highest standards of 


turn quality, both as to dimensional accuracy 


es s 
ie ik ctccommmoneanae valves and fittings 
. his 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ama- 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Prize-winning operation, showing pulpwood ready for shipment. 


N. H. Forestry Contest 


SHELBURNE, N. 


H.—Awards were made on May 26 for the second New 


Hampshire Forestry Pulpwood Contest for Coos, Carroll and Grafton Coun- 
ties. Object of the contest was to promote sound forestry practices among 


the owners of private woodlands. 

The event was sponsored by the 
State Forestry & Recreation Commis- 
sion and the University of New 
Hampshire Extension Service in co- 
operation with the following members 
of the paper and pulp industry of New 
Hampshire: Marcalus Mfg. Co., Inc.; 
International Paper Co.; St. Regis 
Paper Co.; Robertson and Potter, No. 
H. Conway; Royal Bolduc, Colebrook; 
R. G. Washburn, Pittsburg; R. H. 
Varney, Lisbon; Groveton Papers Co.; 
Brown Co.; West Virginia Paper & 
Pulp Co.; Howard Woodward, Berlin; 
J. R. Jackson & Son, Colebrook; A. M. 
Bean, Inc., Errol; Karl D. Edwards, 
Colebrook; and Mark Twitchell, Ber- 
lin. 

The contest started on November 1, 
1947, and ended on April 30 of this 
year. There were 62 contestants, of 
which 41 were from Coos County, 12 
from Carroll County and nine from 
Grafton County. 

The following committee of foresters 
served as judges of the contest: Mau- 
rice Mansell, Forester, Andorra For- 
est, Stoddard, N. H.; A. J. Christie, 
Forester, Manchester Water Works, 
Manchester, N. H.; and Floyd Call- 
ward, Extension Forester, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

The winners were: Grand prize, 
Ralph Peabody, Shelburne, 93 percent. 

Coos County: (1) Ralph Peabody, 
Shelburne, 93 percent. (2) Frank Cur- 
rier, East Lancaster, 92 percent. 
(3) Howard McMann, Stratford, 84 
percent. 

Carroll County: (1) Charles Bros., 
North Chatham, 88 percent. (2) Miss 
Lucretia and Mrs. Fannie Chandler, 
Chandler Farm, North Chatham, 
83 percent. 

Grafton County: (1) Albert 
rill, Thornton, 84 percent; (2) 
Avery, Thornton, 81 percent. 


Mer- 
3ert 
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The judges ruled that a contestant 
receiving a score of less than 70 per- 
cent would not be eligible for prize- 
money. Consequently third prize 
money is not being awarded in Carroll 
and Grafton Counties. Juniors who 
competed in the contest did not receive 
percentage scores high enough to qual- 
ify tor prize-money. 

The prizes awarded for each of the 
three counties were: First $40; Second, 
$20, and third, $15, plus a grand prize 
of $75 for the best stand in the three 
counties. 


Sealey Representing Beier 


& Co., In Oregon 


PORTLAND, 


Ore—Sealy Brokerage 
Co., has been named Oregon sales 
representative of Beier & Co., Chicago, 
lll., paper bag manufacturers. 


Canadian Foresters Advanced 


Vancouver, B. C.—Promotion of M. 


Howard McMann, 
Frank Currier, Ralph 
Peabody, Walton and 
Albert Charles. Stand- 
ing —left to right — 
Dean Robert Chand- 
ler, President Adams, 
K. E. Barraclough 
(standing behind 
Foster), John H. 
Foster, W. R. Brown, 
C. S. Herr. 


Prize-winning stand, showing trees left for future cutting. 


W. Gormely, assistant district forester 
at Vancouver, to district forester at 
Prince Rupert is announced by Hon. 
E. T. Kenney, minister of forests. 
Gormely succeeds J. E. Mathieson, 
who retired at the end of May. 

Succeeding Gormely at Vancouver is 
D. B. Taylor. 

Additional promotions in the dis- 
trict: Supervisor S. F. Holmes will 
become fire inspector and Ranger C. $ 
Frampton of Lake Cowichan _ super- 
visor at Vancouver. 


APW Safe Driving 
Record Honored 


Atpany, N. Y.—APW Paper Prod- 
ucts Co. has been honored by the Al 
bany Safety Council for its showing 
in the council’s inter-fleet safe driving 
contests during April. The firm's 
trucks operated without an accident 
during the month. 


St. Regis’ Gay On 
Associated Industries Board 


BurraLo, N. Y. — Edward R. Gay, 
vice-president of the St. Regis Paper 
Co., has been elected to the board ot 
directors of Associated Industries 0! 
New York State. 
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FOUR WAYS, did we say? Better change that to five. 


For this hydrapulper is constructed almost 
entirely of Lukens Nickel-Clad Steel. 


And that means another saving. Lukens Nickel- 
Clad Steel not only protects your paper stock 
from rust stains and other damage, it brings you 
all the strength and corrosion-resisting qualities of 
pure Nickel at a much lower price than you'd 
pay for the solid metal. 


Credit the Smitn & Carrrey Company, Syracuse, 
and the Ditts MAcHINE Works, Fulton, N. Y., 
RE PRAM or this simple and efficient hydrapulper design. 
the Nickel-Clad Steel hydrapulper. DM Co Me It permits building and shipping the unit in 
four sections. It saves construction cost and time. 
It saves shipping time and space and weight. 
- ’ : eee sche at Sa And it makes final assembly an easier, quicker job! 


ving The twelve-foot-diameter hydrapulper you see 
ving 


; pictured here is now in service at the National 
rm’s ES, , ; P, 
dent Paper Corporation plant in Ransom, Pa. They 
bs : ee use it mostly for processing facial and toilet tissues. 


At National, the basic furnish is a combination 
of virgin pulps and reclaimed paper. It is 
quickly broken down to flowable form by the 
rotor which turns at 195 rpm. Each batch is 
thoroughly defibered and blended in a matter 


R SIDE PLATES of Iled Nickel-Clad ni INSPECTING THE WELDS of seconds. 


Steel are r two sections. They 
Telia ts Mie) and to the bot- 


peniper Rs agen aie ear tng In the pulp and paper industry, Lukens Nickel- 
Clad Steel is widely—and wisely—used wherever 
rust and corrosion threaten quality production or 
endanger equipment life. You'll find a lot of 
helpful information about this economical 


construction material in the illustrated bookiet, 
Lukens Clad Steels. Write us for your free copy. 


eakproof 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


EMBLEM , OF SERVICE 


J ro as INTO the completed Di exomid Hogar ii she NICKEL meth ALLOYS 
= eet estebernes * agora lier rn ys MONEL* + ““K"*MONEL © “S'*MONEL + “R''* MONEL + “KR''* MONEL 
i eal ' smilton, O INCONEL® © WICKEL © “‘L”* NICKEL + “‘Z"*WICKEL “Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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Five-Cent Wage Increase Offered 


WasHIncTon, D. C.—The West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., on May 22 
offered either to negotiate renewal of 
its union contract covering hourly paid 
employes at its Covington, Va., Luke, 
Md., and Williamsburg, Pa., plants, or 
grant an interim wage increase of five 
cents per hour pending negotiations in 
August when the present contract ex- 
pires. 

The offer was made during discus- 
sions with the United Paperworkers of 
America, CIO. 

The present contract, signed Aug. 20, 
1947, runs for a year, but contains a 
clause permitting interim revision of 
wage rates by mutual consent. Under 
this clause the union in February de- 
manded an increase of 25 cents per 
hour across the board, plus a fund of 
one percent of the total payroll for 
adjustment of unspecified rates the 
union considered out of line. The com- 
pany rejected this demand, terming the 
economic outlook too uncertain to jus- 
tify an increase, especially one of such 
size. 

When the meeting opened on May 
20 the union reiterated its 25-cent de- 
mand, which the company again re- 
jected. In the discussion that followed 
the company recognized that various 
other companies in the paper industry 
recently granted increases. It was 
pointed out, however, that such in- 
creases as have been granted were less 
than half the amount requested by the 
union and, so fas as the company 
knows, none were granted without ne- 
gotiation of a contract for at least a 
year. The ccmpany stated it was pre- 
pared to go ahead with negotiations, 
if the union agreed. 

The union at first refused renego- 
tiations of the contract. The com- 
pany then proposed the alternative of 
an interim increase of five cents across 
the board, though indicating that in 
principle it favored percentage changes 
over across-the-board adjustments. 

After a caucus the union requested 
adjournment to report to its members. 

After the meeting, a company spokes- 
man said: “We are by no means cer- 
tain any increase is wise at this time. 
Economic prospects are hardly clearer 
now than they were last February. We 
already are having to produce greater 
tonnage to earn as much as last year 
and, while the decline is not yet sub- 
stantial, our earnings are in fact turn- 
ing down. We face sizeable increases 
in the cost of coal, freight and other 
items.” 

“Our employes have had five wage 
increases since V-J Day. In addition, 
we are now in process of installing a 
pension plan, which, if all eligible em- 
ployes join, can cost nearly $5,000,000 
for past service alone, plus more than 
$400,000 a year for future service. 

“It seems to us that we are rapidly 
reaching the point where any signifi- 
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cant turn in the market for our prod- 
ucts can quickly undermine the earn- 
ings on which jobs and wages depend. 
And there are signs that the demand 
for paper is easing off.” 


Paper Industry 
Wages Up 


New York—tThe paper industry is in 
the process of settling demands of the 
AFL-Papermakers Union on the basis 
of an ll-cent increase, which will 
probably be absorbed in the price struc- 
ture, since prices have apparently 
leveled off, Roy K. Ferguson, president 
of St. Regis Paper Co., said on May 
24, speaking at a meeting of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts. 

The largest company in the industry, 
Ferguson told his audience, had settled 
on an l1l-cent basis in the northern 
mills, and St. Regis has concluded ne- 
gotiations at its northern New York 
mills on that basis. 

The paper industry, Ferguson said, 
is destined to expand during the next 
decade, and deserves ranking as a 
stable industry. 

Factors which, Ferguson said, have 


GEORGE W. SHINE 


—newest addition to the staff of the National 
Paper Trade Ass'n. . . . Shine's province em- 
braces both Fine and Wrapping Paper Divi- 
sion relations and activities. After essential 
preparatory work to acquire acquaintance 
with the membership and become familiar 
with organization activities and operations in 
both branches of the trade, Shine will spend 
much of his time in the field . . . For sev- 
eral years before the war he represented the 
Dennison Mfg. Co., in New York . . . In 1940 
he entered the Army, rising from second 
lieutenant to lieutenant colonel. 


removed the paper industry from the 
“feast or famine” class include: 

(1) Only limited stands of 
are currently available. 

(2) The cost of constructing new 
integrated paper making mills has doy. 
bled compared with prewar day: 

(3) Many important uses for paper 
have been developed, particularly jn 
wrapping and packaging. 

(4) The paper making conipanies 
have become increasingly integrated, 
and now are engaged in all phases of 
the business from the tree to the finish- 
ed product. 

(5) More accurate and complete sta- 
tistics are now available on which 
manufacturers can base their planning, 


imber 


Union Makes Seven 
Demands on Mac-Sim-Bar 


Orseco, Mich.—In an election con- 
ducted by the state labor mediation 
board at the Mac-Sim-Bar Paper Co.. 
on May 19, workers voted to strike in 
30 days if negotiations for a new con- 
tract are unsuccessful. 

With 325 members of the Firemen 
& Oilers union (AFL) eligible to 
vote, 296 took part. A total of 240 ap- 
proved striking if necessary, 54 were 
against such action, and the votes of 
two were voided. 

The union demands: (1) An across 
the board raise of 10 cents an hour. 
The present basic wage for the plant 
is $1.10 an hour. (2) Time and one- 
half after eight hours work in any one 
day. (3) Double pay for New Year's, 
Memorial and Thanksgiving Days. The 
workers now get time and one-half 
for these days, and double time for the 
Fourth of July, Labor Day and Christ- 
mas. (4) A shift differential of five 
cents an hour for the second shift, and 
10 cents an hour for the third shift. 
(5) Group health, accident, and hos- 
pitalization insurance to be paid by the 
company. (6) Progression pay for 
maintenance mechanics. (7) Check-ofi. 


Employers’ Free Speech 

NEW 
NLRB in Babcock & Wilcox Co. vs. 
CIO United Stone & Allied Products 
Workers, declaring that it is no longer 
illegal for employers to use the “cap- 


YorK—The decision by the 


tive audience” technique in getting 
their anti-union sentiments across to 
employes, overrules the ‘‘Clark 
Brothers” doctrine set up late in 1946, 
the American Pulp & Paper Ass'n. 
stated on May 27. 

Counsel for AP&PA has interpreted 
this decision as meaning that employ- 
ers can speak their minds freely as 
long as they avoid open threats oF 
“promises of benefit,” but must not 
carry it so far that the workers’ free 
choice is impaired. 


Loc. 44 Votes Closed Shop 


Escanasa, Mich. — Local 44 of the 
Pulp & Sulphite Workers Union, ef 
ployes of the Manistique Pulp & Paper 
Co., voted on May 19, as required by 
the Taft-Hartley Act, 108-to-3 for 4 
closed shop. 
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Fig. 150 — 150-pound Bronze 
Globe Valve with screwed ends, 
union bonnet and renewable 
composition disc. 


Fig. 1893—125-pound flanged end Gate 
Valve designed especially for Paper Mill 
Service. Body, bonnet and yoke are cast 
of 3% Nickel Iron; stem and screwed- 
im seat rings are of 18-8S Mo.; solid 
wedges are made of Ni-resist. 
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Fig. 500 — 125-pound Bronze 
Gate Valve with screwed ends, 
screwed-in bonnet, inside screw 
rising stem and tapered wedge: 
solid in sizes 4" to %", incl.; 
double in sizes 1” to 3”, incl. 


Fig. 241—Large 125-pound Iron Body 
Bronze Mounted Globe Valve. Made in 
sizes 2” to 16", inclusive. Has outside 
screw rising stem, bolted flanged yoke 
and regrindable, renewable bronze seat 
and disc. Also available in All Iron. 


flow control needs 
of Modern Industry 


Throughout more than a hundred years of making 
valves, The Wm. Powell Company has continu- 
ally had its “‘eyes on tomorrow’’—anticipating 
the future flow control requirements of industry. _ 


This foresight was responsible for Powell’s 
introduction of the first regrinding globe valve 
back in 1865. The design on which the patent was 
granted is shown above. 


Again, more than twenty years ago, Powell had a 
vision of the miracles to come in the chemical 
and process industries. The Powell Special 
Design and Alloy Valve division was established 
and ever since, as the demands have multiplied 
for valves to handle ever higher pressures and 
temperatures and a constantly increasing variety 
of corrosive media, Powell has always been ready 
with the valves to satisfy them. 


Today there’s a Powell Valve for every industrial 
flow control requirement and, as new demands 
arise, Powell will be ready to meet them. 


The Wm. Powell Company 


Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


It is as true in the field of ma- 
terials handling as it is in the field 
of medicine that a completely objec- 
tive and unbiased approach is es- 
sential to any search for facts. 


In many installations gas-pow- 
ered equipment does the best pos- 
sible job; and Clark gas-powered 
machines do these “best possible’’ 
jobs in the best possible manner. 
Many gas-powered Clark machines 
remain in operation after 20 years 
of continuous service—ample proof 
of their sturdy excellence. 


In many other installations it is 
clear that electric battery-powered 
machines will serve most efficiently 
and economically-—and in these in- 
stances Clark sales engineers recom- 
mend Clark electrics. 


Electric Fork Trucks 
and 
Gas Fork Trucks 


— CLARK 
BUILDS 


Gas-powered carloader with HI-LO-STACK clears 
car doors easily, tiers to 11 feet. 


could build a better machine than 
it could find on the market, and at 
a lower cost. Exclusive initial econ- 
omies which Clark foresaw and 
achieved—and which it affords 
Clark users—resulted from Clark’s 
mass production of both gas and 
electric machines as well as of most 


* of their major components, and 


Electric fork truck loads palletized cases of canned 
goods on trailers. 


Clark undertook the manufacture 


of electric battery-powered fork 
trucks with a conviction that it 


CLARK 


AND INDUSTRIAL 


from its unparalleled pattern of 


parts interchangeability. These are 
basic advantages immediately ap- 
parent to seasoned production men. 


It must be equally apparent— 
that whether Clark’s recommenda- 
tion is for gas-powered equipment 
or for electric battery - powered 
equipment, it is based on facts, and 
is tree of prejudices arising naturally 
out of a one-line approach. 


We believe that it will pay you to 
CONSULT CLARK. 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEK 58, MICH. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
— — ——— ——————————————— 
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DPMSA Meeting May 26 
Draws Nearly 100 


New Yorx—The New York: (\ss'p, 
of Dealers in Paper Mills’ Supplies, 
Inc., met at Whyte’s Restaurant, 45 
Fulton Street, on May 26 with nearly 
100 members of the trade present. Pay! 
J. White, of the Great Eastern Pack. 
ing & Paper Stock Corp., president of 
the Association, presided. 

A guest was David M. Dickson, of 
the Penn Paper & Stock Co., Phila- 
delphia, and president of the Waste 
Paper Institute, who addressed the 
meeting. Dickson told of the excellent 
work that has been performed in the 
past by the National Waste Paper 
Committee, and pointed out that there 
is much work to be done to get rail- 
road and ocean freight rates on waste 
paper and rag stock reduced. 


A proposed amendment to the by- 
laws providing for increased member- 
ship dues was voted down. Walter H. 
Martens reported as chairman of the 
Transportation Committee, and other 
standing committee chairmen also ren- 
dered their reports. 


Harris Goldman, chairman of the 
Outing Committee, reported that the 
Association’s annual sports tournament 
and outing will be held on June 29, at 
Dunwoodie Golf and Country Club, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

A motion made by Goldman that the 
Association have its annual Ladies’ 
Night party next Fall was favorably 
voted on. 

Two new members offered by Chair- 
man Louis Marcovitz of the Member- 
ship Committee were elected to mem- 
bership: P. Piano & Sons, Inc., of 
Brooklyn, and the Waste Material 
Corp., of New York. 


Hare S. C. Pulpwood Winner 


CotumsBia, S. C. — Winner of the 
State five-acre pulpwood thinning con- 
test, sponsored by the State Commis- 
sion of. Forestry and Clemson College 
Extension Service in cooperation with 
the International Paper Co., West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., Union Bag & 
Paper Co. and Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co., is E. B. Hare of Westmins- 
ter, Oconee County, who has been 
awarded the $250 state prize. Contest 
was designed to encourage farmers im 
thinning immature pine stands tor 
pulpwood, using their own labor during 
the fall and winter months. 


U. S. Treasury Uses 
1594 Tons of Crane's 


Datton, Mass. — The Crane Co., 
which manufactures the paper on 
which currency and public debt se- 
curities are printed by the Treasury 
Department, estimates the quantity re- 
quired during the 1949 fiscal year al 
116,300,000 sheets, or about 1,404 tons 
for currency, and 10,175,000 sheets, oF 
about 199 tons, for public debt securt 
ties. 
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it looks easy. . OW 


As you watch a huge modern harvester-thresher at work you are impressed with the speed and 
efficiency of its performance. But behind this performance are decades of pioneer effort and 
painstaking development. This is true of practically all modern industrial achievements. It is true 
of modern electro-chemical products, many of which were produced for the first time in this 
country by Niagara Alkali Company and groomed to amazingly accurate standards of quality, 
uniformity and efficiency by continuous pioneering research on the part of Niagara. This 
Pioneering has made Niagara “An Essential Part of America’s Great Chemical Enterprise.” 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
LIQU!S CHLORINE * CAUSTIC POTASH * CARBONATE OF POTASH « PARADICHLOROBENZENE « CAUSTIC SODA+ NIAGATHAL (TETRACHLORO PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE) 












Machinery Country Club, Beverly for 
golf. : 
After cocktails, the visitors gatiered 
in the Colonial Room for a shore din. 
ner, where the guest speaker was “Dr. 
Hugo Kosloff.” His subject was “Rus. 
sia and America as I See Them.” [, 
gave a strongly provocative communis- 
tic talk, arousing a number of members 
to questions. When, however, Chair- 
108.3 man Child asked him about the divorce 
oo situation in Russia, the speaker 
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rc- 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES plied, “How should I know, I’ve never 
1947 May 106.2 Oct. 109.5 1948 been to Russia. My name is Geoffrey 
> 7 3 Qo r * . ° .. 
) goa. <-+. 1020 fame 106.0 Sov. 109.5 Jen. 100.9 Whelan. I live out here in Brighton, 
Feb. .... 105.9 July . 93. Dec. 101.5 Feb 100.3 ; 
Mar. :... 106.1 Aug. 104.2 —— Mar. 100.6 The speaker then gave a patriotic ad- 
Apr. ...- 105.1 Sept. .... 102.0 Year Avg. 104.3 Apr. 102.5 dress, which was roundly applauded. 
COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES Following Whelan’s remarks, Chair- 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 man Child read a letter from H. E, 
Year to Date 92.4 101.3 89.2 88.4 88.7 100.0 105.3 100.9 Pratt, secretary-treasurer of the Maine 
Year Average 97.4 90.4 87.8 88.1 89.4 101.1 104.3 and New Hampshire Section, annoine- 
ing that that Section would hold its 
Norte is of January 10 capacity base increased by 13.5% next meeting at the Belgrade Hotel. 
PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIO+ Belgrade Lakes, Me. 
Current: Weeks—1948 Corresponding Weeks—1947 Prizes were awarded to winners at 
RE OE) sn sxcmc re 100 April 19 ..... 4: golf and other prizes were won «uring 
je " aolvea kam va pe April DG: cad nenenewder bas 100 the entertainment, which included danc- 
a re ; raeenes ae : 3 oa - . 02 . j 
May Daas aes 101 a tec tars eatin ent 101 ing and a floor show. ; 
DN ty ceca popeasee 100 ON ee ee At a meeting of the executive com- 
: »? ) . 4 m1 ° ° 
MENG BD esseccvececsnsss ~ may 2 - ney tee mittee after the May 21 morning ses- 
Year sion, it was decided to hold the next 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg aes : a > ire . 
say 9 l@h 10L tee 10 lel 96 OF St lel 8 eS San meeting in the Berkshires on October 
1948 99 100 102 102 8, the exact location and the program 
, to be announced later. 
* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. Does not include 


mills reporting to National Paperboard Association, except in isolated cases where both paper 
and paperboard are produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does not 


include mills producing newsprint exclusively 
+ Per cents of operation 
Association. 


based on 





New England TAPPI 
Re-Elects Childs 


(Continued from page 11) 


ing loss and damage to freight in trans- 
it occurring in a typical “bad” port 
under present-day conditions, was 
shown at the morning session on May 
21. John Mount, manager, Marine 
Service Department, North America 
Companies, speaking briefly on “The 
Hazards of Export Shipping” before 
the pictures were shown, noted the de 
sire to bring out the relationship b« 
tween packing and handling. 
we get from abroad is not very flat 
tering. Our packing here,” Mr. Mount 
said, “is improving. If we consider the 


‘The news 












Cigarette Wax 


Condenser 


“Inch-Hours” 


Grease Proof 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


reported to the National Paperboard 


problem, I think we can lick it.” 

In a question period following 
Mount’s address, he said that some 
shippers are using a big pallet. One of 
the audience remarked that ‘bre pallets 
were not standing up well. On the 
West Coast stevedores smash the pal- 
lets, even the metal ones, it was stated. 

H. T. Barker spoke on “V-Boxes for 
Export,” demonstrating their behavior 
by soaking an ordinary corruyated box 
in water a half hour. When thrown 
to the floor it went to pieces. Another 
box, of domestic solid fibre, soaked a 


little over two hours, collapsed. A V- 
sox, soaked four hours, remained 
solid. 


In the afternoon of May 21 members 
of the party went to the United Shoe 





MEISEL MACHINERY IS HELPING 
IN ALL FIELDS 







Photographic 







Snap-out Forms 


950 Dorchester Ave., Boston 


Arrangements for a joint meeting 
with the ASTM is to be held in No- 
vember, the date and program to he 
announced. 

The general committee was com- 
posed of Child (chairman) and Barker, 
F. A. Strovink, and P. S. Bolton. Pro- 
gram Committee: Bolton and Barket 
Ladies: Helen U. Kiely. Golf: N. 1. 
Bearse and C. C. Decker. Prizes: R. |. 
Proctor. Publicity: Dreis. 

Attendance totaled approximately 10! 
persons, bad weather being sesponsibl 
for numerous absences. 


Boston Paper Trade Ass'n., 
Outing June 7 


toston—The regular June Mecting 
and Outing of the Boston Paper Trade 
Ass’n., will be held at the Charles 
River Country Club on June 7. Fea 
tures include golf and other sports, « 
buffet luncheon, and a dinner. 





jet Propulsion 
Aero-engine Parts 
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Abstract 


Production of lumber from logs entails considerable 
“waste” of good wood in the form of trimmings, slabs, 
and edgings. Large sawmills have profitably converted 
this material to pulp chips after first removing the bark, 
but the smaller mills have not followed suit, partly 
through lack of adequate equipment. 








This paper presents a listing and description of vari- 
ous types of bark-removing machinery, as compiled in 
1947 for the Forestry Division of the Ontario Research 
Commission. The barking devices described are divided 
into three types, using (a) cutting knives, (b) rubbing 
friction, and (c) hydraulic erosion. The problem of bark 
removal in the small sawmill is discussed and the re- 
quirements for suitable barking equipment are outlined. 











Canadian prices and the names of Canadian suppliers 
are given in some instances, since the purpose of the 
original report, much of which is herewith reproduced 
by kind permission of the Ontario Research Commis- 
sion, was to provide information specifically for the 
Ontario sawmill operator. 









Introduction 





In Eastern Canadian sawmills the average yield of 
lumber of about 50 percent by volume of the spruce logs 
entering the mill. The other 50 percent, known as 
“waste,” consists of approximately 15 percent sawdust, 
> percent trimmings, and 30 percent slabs and edg- 


ings. (1) 









There are various methods of converting sawmill 
“waste” into marketable by-products, (2, 3, 4) but the 
one most readily applicable is that of converting trim- 
mings, slabs, and edgings into pulp chips for the sulphite 
ind sulphate paper processes. For this purpose the wood 
must be “bark free,” i.e., have less than 1 percent of 
bark, by volume, in the chipped wood. 










On the West Coast, the large sawmills either remove 
bark from the logs before sawing, or from the slabs 
ulter sawing, and because of larger average log 
(liameters have been able to develop economic hydraulic 
aarking methods. (5, 6) In the Price Brothers’ mills of 
Wuebee sawlogs are barked in Waterous friction bark- 
ers prior to sawing and the slabs and edgings are 
chipped for pulp. At Cabano, New Brunswick, a 150,000 


xl. ft per day sawmill of the Fraser Company uses 











Paper Trade Journal, in this new section, pro- 
poses to make space available for discussion of 
administration and operational problems of the 
pulp and paper industry, as well as for the presen- 
tation of independent studies and research on tech- 
nical and engineering subjects. Noteworthy features 
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Mechanical Methods of Bark Removal 


By Irvine W. Smith 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
University of Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





Fic. 1 


Battery of Buzz Barkers. 


“buzz barkers” to clean bark from the slabs and edgings 
before chipping. 

Although the large sawmills have reduced waste to a 
minimum, there is a large amount of good wood not 
utilized in the many small mills. This may be partly 
due to backwardness on the part of the small mill oper- 
ator, but the cost of barking, chipping and transporta- 
tion in relation to the price paid for chipped wood, as 
well as the availability of the additional labor required 
for barking and handling, are factors that must be care- 
fully considered. The question of whether a sawmill 
should sell its waste to the pulp mill as slabs or as chips 
is discussed in reference. (3) 

To ascertain the best method and form of equipment 
for bark removal in the utilization of sawmill waste, the 
information that follows was compiled. Hand methods 
and barking devices used by the pulpwood industry and 
in post peeling have been included to give a more com- 
plete picture. The various methods are classified under 
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of paper mills, converting plants, associated indus- 
tries and institutions also will be presented, as 
they become available. These pages will be open 
to all who are qualified to discuss subjects within 
these limits. Manuscripts, submitted for approval, 


will be welcomed.—E. P. McGINN, Industrial Editor. 
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Fic. 2 
The Efurd Pole Peeler. 


three headings: A—Those employing knives, B—those 
using mechanical friction, and C—those using hydraulic 
erosion. 


Knife Barking 


A-1 Hand barking by draw knives is applicable for 
either logs or slabs. No capital outlay is required but, 
as the output is low, the labor cost is high and a large 
working area must be provided. Some good wood is 
removed with the bark. 


A-2 Sap-peeling by hand is performed in the woods 
within a day or so after a tree is felled. The bark is 
nicked with an axe and then removed in sheets, using 
a blunt tool known as a spud. The operation is low 
(five cords per man per day), the woodsmen do not 
relish sap-peeling as an occupation, and its use is re- 
stricted to the early summer months. However, the log 
is left extremely clean with no loss of good wood. 


A-3 A “buzz barker” consists of a waist-high, 3000 
rpm, horizontal spindle, on either end of which is 
mounted a head with four parallel knives. The cutter 
heads are enclosed: with only the top edge projecting, 
so that a slab or edging drawn across it will have the 
under side shaved (Figure 1). Bark is removed from 
half the length of the slab before turning it end for end 
to do the other half, and the slab must be turned over 
for frequent inspection during the operation, As much 
as 15 percent, by volume, of good wood may be lost by 
cutting below the bark, and slabs thinner than 5% inch 
are not strong enough to be barked. 


An edging requires about 20 seconds to bark and an 
8 inch-slab about 30 seconds. One operator can bark 
1% to 1% cords of slab wood per day, which corre- 


sponds to about 6000 board feet of sawn lumber, or 
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Fic. 3 
The Peppy Pulp Peeler. 


180 logs. Since there are two cutter heads, this rep. 
sents half of the machine output. 

The buzz barker requires two operators and one 11 
to feed to them, as wood is selected from the trash cm 
veyor. 

Buzz barkers are made by Waterous Limited, o{ 
Brantford, Ontario, and the model having a 5 hp. mote: 
mounted directly on the spindle sells for $725.00. 


For very wide slabs a disc barker may be used. In 
this machine the knives run radially outward on 1) 
rotating disc, the slab being held against the face « 
Also made by Waterous Limited, a 52 inch dian 
disc barker sells for $900.00. 


A-4 The Efurd Machine & Welding Co. of Bossie: 
City, Louisiana, publishes a bulletin describing its 
machine for peeling poles. The pole is rotated on two 
bed rolls, while two rotating cutter heads, mounted in 
tandem for roughing and finishing, respectively, ar 
pressed downward on the top surface of the horizontal 
pole, as shown in Figure 2. Three electric motors ar 
used, and the capacity is given as a pole per minute 


A-5 The J. & C. Rosser, made by H. L. Crouse of 
Crouseville, Maine, and handled in Canada by Creighton 
& Smith Motors of Fredericton, N. B., is intended for 
barking pulp logs four feet in length. The log rotates 
on an idler roller and a powered cutting roller having 
three knives that project 1/16 inch. A power-driven 
toothed wheel is pressed down on top of the log, causing 
it to rotate and to feed through the machine. 


Total horsepower is 10 and, with straight wood and 
a good operator, the capacity is 1% to 2 cords per hour 
The price is $1400.00 in Canada. 

A-6 <A machine that is similar to the J. & C. Rosser, 
but of simplified design is known as the Peppy Peeler 
for pulpwood. (7) The pulp log rests on a power-driven 
cutting head and an idler roll, being rotated and fed 
through by a toothed wheel, power-driven, pressed on 
the top of the log by foot pressure ( Figure 3). 


Powered by a 6 hp. Briggs & Stratton engine and 
operated by two men, a pulp log is claimed to be peeled 
in less than 30 seconds. 


Friction Barkers 


B-1 One of the older friction barkers is the Thorne 
barking system for pulpwood. As described in bulletin 
1729 of the Sawmill Department of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, it consists of three sheet- 
metal pockets wide enough to accommodate the pulp- 
wood length, i.c., 4 ft., 8 ft., 12 ft., ete.; through the 
bottom of each extends a pair of rotating cams which 
serve to agitate the pulpwood in the pockets. Water 1s 
sprayed on the logs as they rub against each other and 
they gradually work from pocket to pocket, finally 
emerging at the discharge end. (Figure 4.) 

This barker is used with water-stored wood and 1s 
more effective the longer the wood remains in storage. 
Inspectors are stationed at the discharge conveyor lo 
return incompletely barked wood, which varies from 
25 to 70 percent of the output, depending on the length 
of soaking time. ; 

Forty-five horsepower are required for the four-toot 
pulpwood size, with the cams turning at about 13 rpm. 
This gives a capacity of about six cords per hour tor 
effective barking, but 16 cords per hour can be put 
through. ; 

B-2 Drum barkers have been used extensively fet 
pulpwood in the short lengths. The drum barker con- 
sists of a horizontal drum made up of welded slats. 10 
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to 12 feet in diameter and 30 to 45 feet long. The logs 
are rolled against each other on the inside of the drum 
as the drug rotates, and water is sprayed on them to 
wash the bark away. 


A 12 by 45-foot drum barker built by Waterous 
Limited of Brantford sells in Canada for $51,000, 
equipped with a 125 hp. motor. The capacity, with 
water-stored wood, varies from 20 to 40 cords per hour, 
depending on the length of soaking. On green wood 
the capacity is much less. 


A great disadvantage of the drum barker is “broom- 
ing” or splintering at the ends of the logs and dirt 
lodging in the splintered ends is detrimental to good 
paper manufacture. 


B-3 The friction barker for sawlogs, built by 
Waterous Limited of Brantford, uses a large single 
hopper, wide enough to accommodate 18-foot logs, and 
a set of three or four chains to roll the logs against each 
other in the hopper (Figure 5). Water jets spray the 
logs to wash off the loosened bark, The chains con- 
tinually bring logs up from the hopper, but these are 
watched by an operator and are mechanically kicked 
off the chain dogs, back into the hopper, if not com- 
pletely barked. For chain logs the kickers are withdrawn 
‘so the logs can pass up and out to the discharge 
chute. (8) Figure 6 is a photograph of the logs coming 
up on the chain, with the kickers projecting beside the 
chain at the top of the picture. The water jets show at 
the bottom of the photograph. 


Barking is done on water-stored logs and the results 
are much better for logs that have been in the water 
several months. Logs under 10 feet in length or 5 
inches in diameter tend to jam and break in the machine 
and are avoided, although they could be handled satis- 
factorily in a smaller unit. 


The chains require 65 hp. for the barking operation, 
the associated log haul and conveyors take 35 hp., and 
the pump 75 hp. One operator feeds logs to the log 
haul, a second controls the infeed rolls to keep the 
hopper filled, and a third man controls the kickers. The 
bark is dewatered on a screen and is then either con- 
veyed to a pile or carted away for fill material. 

The average output over a season is 300 logs per hour, 
or about 22 cords per hour. 

Present cost of this Waterous sawlog barker, without 
installation or conveyors, is $26,500, and maintenance 
cost per year is $2,000 to $3,000. 

B-4 The Nekoosa Portable Wood Peeler (9), is 
made by the Nekoosa Foundry and Machine Works, 
Inc., Nekoosa, Wisconsin and is described in their 
bulletin 57. It is intended for cleaning pulpwood, 
three to 12 inches in diameter and four to eight feet 
long, during the peeling season and is drawn by tractor 
to the cutting site in the woods. (Figure 7.) 


The pulpwood rotates and passes between three roll- 
ers: an idler roll, a power-driven roll carrying several 
sets of pivoted hammers that strike the bark tangentially, 
and 2 powered feed-roller set at an angle to cause both 
advance and rotation of the log. Logs are fed to the 
machine on a roller conveyor by three men, and are 
taken from the discharge rollers, for piling, by another 
three men. An operator sets the hammers for each size 
ot log and adjusts the pressure to suit the tightness of 
the Lark, and another man keeps the bark disposal con- 
veyor cleared. Green wood is cleaned very effectively. 


Power is supplied by a 30% hp. gasoline engine, An 
output of six to seven cords per hour is claimed, but 
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The Thorne Pulp Barker. 


on an actual run of spruce pulp wood five cords per 
hours were averaged. 


Cost of the Nekoosa barker in the United States is 
$9,000. 


B-5 The Lowther Post Peeler, built by Harry A. 
Lowther Co., 141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, 
is a light, single-operator machine for taking bark off 
fence posts. The operator holds the post at one end, 
rests it on an idler roller and, by pressing down on the 
held end, forces the free end upward against a rotating 
cylinder of chains (Figure 8). 


Friction of the chains removes the bark as the post is 
drawn back and forth, and rotated. After cleaning one 
half, the post is turned end for end to do the other half. 
The size of log handled depends on its weight, bm 
seven-foot logs up to 8 inches in diameter may be 
cleaned. 


The machine has an all-welded frame, with the cylin- 
der shaft running on ball bearings, and it weighs only 
300 pounds. 


Six horsepower are required and the capacity is given 
as 200 to 600 posts per day per man, or less than two 
minutes per post. 

Price of the machine in the United States is $280, 
with engine. 

B-6 The Click Post Peeler, built by Mr. Click 
Mathewson of Lake City, Florida, also uses a rotating 
drum of chains, but the idler roller is elevated so that 
the post passes above the cylinder. The weight of the 
post is used in holding it against the chains. 

The capacity given ranges from one pine post per 
minute to two minutes on oak and ironwood, The cost 
of the machine with 6-hp. engine is $450 in the United 
States. 

B-7 Another friction type of barker employing 
chains is the Astrom barker (10), first developed in 
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The Waterous Sawlog Barker. 





Fic. 6 
Barked logs from the hopper of a Waterous Sawlog Barker. Note the 
kick backs between chains, and the water spray from the sides 
of the hopper. 


Sweden and now under development in America by 
American Defibrator, Inc., Chrysler Building, New 
York. . 

As shown in Figure 9, chains stretched across a ro- 
tating wheel are wrapped around the log as it is fed, 
without rotation, through the wheel. Because of the 
wheel rotation, the chains wear through the bark to 
the wood and feeding of the log causes the bark to peel 
off in strings. 

The wood is peeled very clean without damage, even 
around knots and irregularities, and crooked wood offers 
no difficulty. The chains must be opened as a new log 
enters and a few inches may be left unbarked before 
the chains are reclamped. 

The standard machine takes logs up to 15 inches in 
diameter and of any length. The feed rolls are powered 
so that one man can operate the machine. Thirty horse- 
power are required for operation and the capacity is 
given as 10 to 18 cords, or 300 logs, per hour of material 
17 feet in length and up to 15 inches in diameter. 

As the machine is still in the development stage, the 
actual price is not available, but an estimate of $20,000 
was given in the Canada Lumberman issue of August, 


1946. 
Hydraulic Barkers 


C-1 The Allis-Chalmers Streambarker (11) consists 
of two power driven bed rolls, one fluted for rotation 
of the log and one spiralled for feeding the log, and 
three high-pressure water nozzles. The log rotates on the 
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The Lowther Pole Peeler. (The driving engine is not shown.) 
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Fic. 7 
The Nekoosa Portable Wood Peeler on location. Note the clean pulp 
wood in the background. 


bed rolls while the jets, from the nozzles directly abov 
impinge on the top surface to erode the bark away 
(Figure 10). The entire assembly, including a short 
feeding and centering conveyor, is enclosed in a water- 
tight housing, on the outside of which are mounted the 
motors and variable-speed drives. 

The Streambarker can be arranged to take logs up 
to 8 feet in length and 4 to 18 inches in diameter. The 
feed is continuous, with a few inches between succes- 
sive logs to prevent crowding, but without any need 
for continual log size adjustment. 

Bark is removed effectively, along with dozey wood 
and embedded dirt, without damage to the sound wood 
Although the log rotates during barking, some crooked- 
ness and irregularity can be tolerated. The stream-barker 
does not require softening of the bark by water storage 
and, when used on dry wood, the removed bark can be 
burned without the use of a bark press to eliminate 
excess moisture. 

The bed rolls and feed conveyor are powered with a 
total of 18 hp. A four-stage pump uses 350 hp. to sup- 
ply 550 U. S. gpm. of water to the nozzles at a pressure 
of 650 psi. A capacity of 8 to 15 cords or 1000 sticks 
per hour of wood four feet long and seven inches in 
diameter is claimed. 

The price of the Canadian Streambarker is $28,000 

C-2 A hydraulic slab barker has been built by the 
Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Company at Belling- 
ham, Washington, (6) It is designed for slabs 12 inches 
wide and not less than two feet long. 

3ed Rolls and hold-down rolls carry the slabs, bark 
upward, beneath three water jets at 1100 psi. The feed 
rate is given as 60 to 180 feet per minute with an out- 
put of five cords per hour. A six-stage Worthington 
pump requiring 400 hp. is used. 

C-3 A hydraulic log barker is used by the Powell 
River Company B.C., for 26-foot logs up to nine feet 


@ BARKING CHAIN @ ouTER WHEEL 
INNER WHEEL POWER FEED ROLLS 
CHAIN TENSION SPRING DRIVE PULLEYS 


Fic. 9 
Diagram of the Astrom Log Barker. 1—Barking chain; 4—inner wheel 


§—chain tension spring; 7—outer wheel; 8 and 9—power feed rolls: 


13 and 14—drive pulleys. 
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Diagram of the Allis-Chalmers 


Streambarker. 


in diameter. (12) In this machine, a single nozzle is 
moved the length of the log at 40 feet per second by a 
“shot gun” steam cylinder. The log is indexed between 
passes under the control of an operator, who views the 
operation through a window in the casing. 

Two five-stage pumps supply water at 850 psi. and 
a three-stage booster pump can be used when necessary 
to obtain 1250 psi. Each pump requires 500 hp. and, in 
addition, steam for the 12 inch diameter, 31'4-foot 
stroke, carriage piston must be supplied. 

The barking operation requires 30 to 40 seconds. 

C-4 The Soundview Pulp Company of Everett, 
Washington, has developed a ring-type hydraulic bar- 
ker. (13) Without rotation, a log up to 30 inches in di- 
ameter is passed through a ring of 36 nozzles delivering 
water perpendicularly against the log at 1150 psi. Each 
nozzle may be controlled separately and for smaller logs 
only part of the ring need be used. For logs above 36 
inches and up to 60 inches in diameter, the ring separ- 
ates into three segments and two passes of the log, with 
a 60 degree index, are required. Figure 11 shows the 
segments in the separated position. 

Water flow is controlled by a trigger and is used only 
while a log is in the ring. By using a pressure accumu- 
lator, charged during non-spraying periods, a water 
capacity 250 percent greater than the pumping capacity 
is obtained. 

Two pumps, each 1500 U. S. gpm. at 1150 psi. and 
requiring 1250 hp., are provided. Average barking speed 
is 180 feet per minute, giving a capacity of about 35,000 
board feet per hour. 


Location of the Barker 
Bark removal at the cutting site results in easier water 
driving of logs and cheaper truck haulage, since barked 
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The Soundview Hydraulic Ring Barker. 
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Barking horsepower. A3—Buzz Barker; A5—J. and C. Rosser; Bil— 

Thorne Barker; B2—Drum Barker; B3—Waterous Log Barker; B4— 

Nekoosa Barker; B5—Lowther Post Peeler; B6— Click Post Peeler: 
B7—Astrom Barker (estimated value); C-—Streambarker. 
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Initial barker cost. 


logs contain less moisture. Separation of bark from the 
wood is easier during the four months of the sap-peeling 
season and this period can be extended with trees that 
are chemically killed before cutting. 

However, it is more difficult to secure labor for bark- 
ing operations in the woods, and the discarded bark 
becomes a fire hazard. An adequate level space for the 
operation of a barking machine near the cutting site is 
not easily found. Winter-cut wood cannot be sap-peeled. 


3ark removal at the sawmill, before sawing, provides 
a number of advantages such as longer saw life, better 
cutting grades, no bark clogging of machinery, lower 
handling cost, and a higher percentage of utilized waste. 
To handle full-size logs, the barking equipment must be 
large and only a permanent mill could support the neces- 
sary investment. 

Removal of bark at the sawmill, after sawing, reduces 
the size of equipment required, but this is of advantage 
only to the small mill. It necessitates more handling of 
wood and there is a high loss of good wood when the 
buzz barker method is used. 


Barking of slabs at the pulpmill is advantageous, if a 
regular supply of slabs from several sawmills can be 
obtained. If trucking is the only form of transportation, 
it is somewhat cheaper to carry slabs: than chips. With 
chipping under control of the pulp mill, there is more 
uniformity in cleanliness and chip size. 


Conclusions 


There is a need in the sawmill industry for bark- 
removal equipment, so that slabs and edgings can be 
utilized in the form of pulp chips. Until a cheap, low- 
powered log-barker becomes available, small saw mills 
must rely on the use of the buzzy barker, and further 
improvement of this device is indicated to reduce wast- 
age of wood and labor, 

The large sawmill (100,000 bd. ft. per day) should 
bark logs before sawing and, while there are several 
machines available for this purpose, further improve- 
ment is indicated to provide the following qualities: 

1. Barking should be on a continuous basis. 





2. Barking should be done without rotation of the 
log to avoid difficulties with crookedness. 


3. Mechanical handling should be incorporated to re- 
duce labor costs. 


4. Bark should be removed completely without loss 
of good wood, regardless of season or length of soak- 
ing. 

5. The machine should use power efficiently. No fig- 
ures on actual or theoretical power requirements are 
available, but Figure 12, prepared from information on 
existing machines, shows that 120 hp. per 100 feet per 
minute of barking speed is average. The rates on which 
this curve is based were prepared from published and 
observed data, modified to a basis of average output 
and average log diameter. The figures cannot be con- 
sidered as exact, but there is sufficient consistence to in- 
dicate a reasonably accurate average value. 


6. The machine should be as simple as possible to 
ensure a low first cost and freedom from mechanical 
troubles, Rigure 13 indicates (for 1947) an average 
first cost of $33,000 per 100 feet per minute of barking 
speed. Labor cost and maintenance cost have not been 
included because of insufficient reliable data. 
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SOUTHERN PAPERBOARD CORP., MILL AT PORT WENTWORTH, GA. 


THIS NEW linerboard mill began operating on June |. It was described in the December 5, 1946 issue of "Paper 
Trade Journal", page 66, by D. G. Moon, consultant engineer of J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., its designer. 
This enterprise, a new member of the Gair interests, occupies a site seven miles northwest of Savannah, on a tract 
of land facing the Savannah River and adjacent to the Southern Coastal Highway No. 17. It is served by the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railway and the Savannah & Atlanta Railway. 
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General view of the Associated Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., at South Bur nie, in the Australian island State of Tasmania. Production started in 

the latter part of 1938, Like the Australian Newsprint Mills, Pty., Ltd., of Boyer, near Hobart, (with which it is not connected) its great 

achievement lies in the solution of problems of making good quality paper from Australian short-fibred hardwoods, for long considered to be 

impossible. Over 90 percent of the mill's pulp comes from local eucalyptus woods, the remainder being imported stock. Associated Pulp & 

Paper Mills, Ltd., supplies most of Australia's requirements of fine writing and printing papers. Present factory extensions will double existing 
output of 17,500 tons of paper a year. 


Paper Manufacturing Industry in Australia 


By J. Seiffert 
Commonwealth of Australia, Dep’t. of Information, Canberra, Australia 


As one stage paper was made entirely from softwoods 
because of their long fibres. Australia, with its extensive 
areas of hardwood forests and its lack of softwoods, 
did not appear to be a fruitful field for the manufacture 
ot paper. However, the Australian research worker 
showed that the important factor was not the length of 
the fibre but the relationship of the fibre length to the 
fibre thickness. It was demonstrated that certain Euca- 
lypt timbers could make satisfactory paper and this led 
to the establishment of three large pulp and paper mills 
costing several million pounds and employing some 
thousands of people. They have supplied much needed 
cellulose pulp for explosives and enabled Australia to 
meet its paper requirements during the war with a mini- 
mum Of imports. 

_ There was no marked development in the industry un- 
til the establishment in 1938-39 of pulping plants for the 
production of pulp from native timber. The industry is 
operating in all states but is chiefly centered in Victoria 
lasmania and New South Wales. The number of fac- 
tories operating include five in Victoria, two in New 
South Wales and Tasmania, and one in Queensland, 
South and West Australia. Pulping plants, producing 

‘om Eucalypt timber, are operating in Victoria 
ismania, whilst in South Australia pulp is being 
d from locally-grown softwoods. The total pro- 
duc i of pulp has increased from.about 6,000 tons in 
1938-39 to nearly 83,000 tons in 1945-46, and may be 
compared with a total consumption of $42,500 tons of 
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pulp in 1938-39 and 120,000 tons in 1945-46, which in- 
cludes 37,704 tons of pulp imported. 

There are three big names in the paper manufacturing 
industry in Australia. These are Maryvale (Victoria), 
Burnie and Boyer (Tasmania). 

Maryvale is the main mill of the oldest paper com- 
pany in Australia, the Australian Paper Manufacturers, 
Ltd., which specialises in the production of wrapping 
papers, cardboards, blotting paper, duplicating papers 
and paper felt. Burnie is the headquarters of the Asso- 
ciated Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., which manufactures 
the finer printing and writing papers, while Boyer, 
which is one of the Australian Newsprint Pty., Ltd., 
mills, concentrates exclusively on newsprint. 

Australian Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., was formed 
in 1926, although it really dates back to the last century 
as it owes its existence to a number of amalgamations 
among the pioneer paper manufacturing companies. In 
addition to Maryvale the company operates an important 
mill at Botany, New South Wales, and has smaller units 
at Melbourne, Victoria, and also at Broadford, Victoria, 
the last named produces straw board. 

Maryvale began production in October, 1939. It has 
the distinction of being the first mill in the world to ac- 
complish production on a large scale of wood pulp from 
hardwoods. The hardwoods used are varieties of the 
Eucalypt species vastly different to the softwoods used 
in other countries in physical composition, density and 
fibre length, thus necessitating new techniques in pulping 
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and methods of treatment before conversion to paper. 

The main plant at Maryvale has a capacity of 40,000 
tens of pulp per annum. In addition to this there is a 
bleaching plant producing over 20,000 tons of kraft 
paper a year. From this come both fully bleached and 
semi-bleached pulps which are used in blotting paper, 
duplicating paper and lined cardboard. Much progress 
has been made in this branch of the industry as can be 
seen from the following figures showing the combined 
output of finished paper and cardboard of the Austra- 
lian Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., ‘mills. In 1928 the 
annual output was 41,500 tons, in 1939 it was 89,000 
tons and the present annual output is well over 125,000 
tons a year. 


Approximately 80 percent of the total output of 
Australian Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., was used di- 
rectly or indirectly in Australia’s war effort. Also, the 
production of cellulose for the manufacture of explo- 
sives was undertaken from a small quantity of pine, mill 
waste and special softwood. During one war year, 1943- 
44, wood taken from Crown Lands for the production 
of wood pulp and cellulose amounted to 2,445,630 cubic 
feet. 


Future plans of Australian Paper Manufacturers, 
Ltd., encompass such matters as improving existing 
units, thereby leading to increased production and in- 
stalling new units which will help in meeting require- 
ments of a public that has had to do without during the 
war years. Indeed, there is such a lag on the local mar- 
ket that only with great expansion over a period of years 
will Australian Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., be able to 
consider exporting its products. 


Associated Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., has a large 
mill at Burnie on the north-west coast of Tasmania, In- 
augurated in 1936, the issued capital of this company 
was recently doubled to £A3,200,000 ($10,240,000). 
Production started in August, 1938. The modern plant 
at Burnie manufactures fine printing and writing papers 
and covers the following range: M. F. Printing, 5/C 
Printing, Cream Laid and Wove Writings, White 
Bonds, Offset Printings, Antique Wove and Laid, Blue 
Wove, Azure Laid Account Book Papers, Blotting Pa- 
pers, Duplicating Papers—Hard and Soft Sized, Draw- 
ing Cartridge. 


The company uses timber from the Eucalyptus forests 
of northern 


Tasmania. This fibre has not previously 
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‘ ustic soda necessary for cooking the wood 
and chlorine for bleaching the pulp are produced by g 
Separate plant located alongside the mill. Two paper ma- 
chines are operated. The larger machine has a capacity 
to produce paper 180 inches trim width at 800 feet per 
minute, while the smaller machine produces paper 90 
inches trim width at 400 feet per minute. Present an- 
nual output is about 20,000 tons of fine printing and 
writing papers and 18,000 tons of pulp. Production was 
not so great during the latter war years due to the short- 
age of manpower and materials. During the war Burnie 
was practically the only source of supply for paper of 
quality. 

_T'wo new machines will soon be installed and the pulp 
mill extended. A third machine is anticipated within a 
year and a fourth by 1951. When the company’s plans 
are brought to fruition the output of fine printing and 
writing papers is expected to exceed 30,000 tons per an- 
num. In 1946-47 it was 17,500 tons. 

The manufacture of newsprint in Australia entailed 
much exploratory work by way of experiments and re- 
search. The commercial manufacture of newsprint was 
first envisaged in 1930 by a firm known as Paper Mak- 
ers, Ltd., shareholders being prominent newspaper pro- 
prietors and other investors. In the early 1930's The 
Herald and Weekly Times (Melbourne), working in- 
dividually, has obtained concessions from the Tas- 
manian Government in the timber areas of the upper 
Derwent and had conducted researches. 

The Derwent area was an excellent choice because of 
the 65 percent predominance of Swamp Gum or Reg- 
nan, the Eucalypt best suited for groundwood or 
mechanical pulp—the basis of newsprint. The Mel- 
bourne Herald and the Sydney Morning Herald (the 
controlling interest in Paper Makers, Ltd.) joined 
forces and sent a load of logs to Canada for experiment, 
preliminary work being dorle at Crown Williamette 
Paper Co.’s mill at Camas, Wash. In July, 1935, sev- 
eral metropolitan newspapers produced issues on news- 
print made from the experimental shipment. 

Since the venture was successful, Australian News- 
print Mills, Pty., Ltd., was registered as a company in 
March, 1938, with a capital of £4,000,000 ($12,800,000). 
The Tasmania Government found £250,000 ($800,000) 
towards the enterprise and substantial amounts were in- 
vested by the proprietors of most leading Australian 
newspapers. 

The 400 square miles of concession territory on the 
Derwent, within 60 miles of Hobart, which was trans- 
ferred to the new company, has many natural advan- 
tages. It contains extensive forests of Eucalyptus Reg- 
nans. It is estimated that there is sufficient timber in the 
area, granting 45 to 50 years for regeneration, to pro- 
duce 75,000 tons of newsprint a year for unlimited 
periods. Three rivers flow through the concession ; the 
Florentine, Styx and Russell Falls, and feed the Der- 
went, on which the mill is situated. 

The location chosen as the millsite was 56 acres a 
Boyer, a small settlement, 22 miles from Hobart. Early 
in 1939 building was started. In the initial stages build- 
ings cost £250,000 and the plant was worth £650,000 
($1,963,000). Sixty-five percent of the plant was made 
in Australia. Boyer has the biggest logging plant m 
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Paper-making machines in operation. 


Australia and 250 tons of logs are needed daily. Also, 
3,500 tons of filtered water are used daily from the Der- 
went. 


Production of newsprint commenced in February, 
1941 and on May 12, 1941 The Mercury published in 
Hobart, ran a special issue on Boyer newsprint. The 
paper-making machine installed is capable of making 
paper 162 inches wide at the rate of 1,200 feet per 
minute, and when running at rated capacity can pro- 
duce 540 tons of newsprint a week, or practically 
30,000 tons per year. The production in 1946-47 was 
32,000 tons, which was more than rated capacity, but 
the demand for newsprint was so great that it had to 
be met. Logs are taken from the forests by tractors 
and transported to the mill by rail. Power is supplied 
by hydro-electric plants at Waddamanna and Tarra- 
leah. Unsuitable hardwood is used as fuel. 


The war brought difficulties to the development of the 
newsprint industry. There were delays and losses in 
equipment .and manpower problems. During the war, 
and especially after Japan’s entry, Australia was unable 
to import newsprint and the mill’s output of 500-600 
tons weekly formed the basis of a pool which kept the 
presses of Australia running and which still does. 


With machinery and manpower available, Australian 
Newsprint Mills Pty., Ltd., plans to increase its out- 
put by about 300 percent. This will involve three more 
units as large as that now operating. The company’s 
aim of producing 80,000 tons annually by the end of 
1950 still lies ahead but an appreciable distance towards 
it has been covered. Practically everything in the plant 
will be duplicated and even then added to again so that 
this goal may be achieved. Also, a 246-inch paper-mak- 
ing machine will be installed. A chemical pulp plant for 
the making of bleached Eucalyptus is an essential part of 
the final plan. This will ultimately eliminate the impor- 
tation of sulphite pulp from overseas. About £2,250,000 


17-200,000) capital will be needed in the next stage of 
develo; nent, 


bulk of the work in the paper manufacturing 
is carried out by these three firms. However, 
a few smaller concerns worthy of mention 
rs are contemplating entering the industry. 
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Packing wheels of paper for shipment. 


ties of this company had previously consisted of 
slitting and sheeting paper and board for the printing 
trade. The company’s factory at Alexandria, New 
South Wales, was enlarged and it commenced art-coating 
paper milled at Burnie. Government Departments take 
almost the entire output of the Papyrus Pty., Ltd., 
factory. 

A second art-coating unit is being installed in an 
effort to meet civilian requirements. Waxing, dyeing 
and laminating of paper are activities of the company 
that have been greatly enlarged. All materials used in 
the prgparation of the coatings are Australian and thus 
the art and specialty papers manufactured at Alexandria 
are 100 percent Australian. 

There is a mill near Millicent in South Australia 
which began the manufacture of pulp and paper board 
during 1941-42, When this mill is completed and in full 
production it will use considerable quantities of soft- 
woods from the Mount Burr and Penola pine planta- 
tions. During 1943-44 a total of 4,042,038 super-feet 
of softwoods from State forests were supplied to this 
mill, Also, in the same year 5,898,990 super-feet of 
pulp wood from the soft-wood plantations of South 
Australia were exported to Victoria for conversion into 
cellulose for the manufacture of explosives. 


An English firm, Thomas Owen & Co., is almost 
certain to establish mills at Ballarat, Victoria, and Bur- 
nie, Tasmania, probably in partnership with Associated 
Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd. The mill at Burnie will make 
vegetable parchments, glassy, grease-proof and other 
specialty papers, while a coating mill will probably be 
established at Ballarat. 


Statistics for the year 1945-46 give the following 
figures: 4,705 people were employed in the industry 
earning £1,577,000 in wages. 93,645 tons of paper and 
71,909 tons of board were produced. Production value 


totaled £3,017,000 ($9,654,400). 


Although paper manufacturing in Australia is an 
infant industry it is nevertheless an important one and 
becoming increasingly so every day. Australia’s produc- 
tion figures were never higher than during the peak war 
years and now with the present world economic and dol- 
lar situation placing added reliance upon the Australian 
industry, especially upon the production of newsprint, 
it can be counted upon to meet any emergency in the 
same capable way that it did during the war. Perhaps 
one day we will see an Australia entirely self-sufficient 
in the manufacture of paper and board. 





Electric Arc Welding 


By A. C. Porter 


Woodward, Wright & Co., New Orleans, La., Representing Lincoln Electric Co. 


There are various processes of welding such as the 
oxy-acetylene, resistance and thermit processes and 
others. We will talk about the most widely accepted 
process used in maintenance, construction and manu 
facturing today. It is the metetallic electric arc process of 
electric arc welding. 

We generally think in industry, that the electric ar¢ 
process of welding is being highly utilized. We are not 
stopping to think as to what can be accomplished beyond 
our daily routine. 

To some, the origin and development is well known 
It’s high spots should be known to appreciate its value 
in view of the fact that it is generaly taken for granted 
today. 

Thirty years is a good approximate time to pace on 
the start, and use, of the electric arc. We here in th 
south really started to go into the thing about twenty-five 
years ago. At that time, the process and its possibtities 
were doubted. It seemed too good to be possibe. It was 
human reaction of course in the iniiuantie pant to some- 
what shun the new “gadget”; until such time as the plant 
was shut down and it meant lean on the welding. machine 
or not run. Gradually, the junk and scrap piles com 
menced to reduce in size and broken and worn paets were 
salvaged at a low cost. Large sawmills were very preva 
lent at that time. One of the first common uses was to 


recondition the long link log heal-up chain which oper 


ated from the pond up to the mill carriage. Sand in the 
water and on the logs soon cut into the ends of the costly 
chain. Using ordinary high carbon rods to build up the 
ends of the links became very common practice. The 
chain was reclaimed at low cost and then usually lasted 
two to three times the life of new good wrought iron 
chain. Then sprockets and other items were built up and 
salvaged. In many cases, they could have used their 
imagination such as we should do today, used their 
cutting torch and made some good steel sprockets and 
eliminate castings. 

There is only one reason why | am connected with 
electric arc welding. It was fascinating. It seemed im 
possible to have a sewing machine for steel. Garages at 
that time were full of wooden timbers, or riveted beams 
and it required manipulation to handle a car in them. 
We then went into welded steel buildings with wide 
spans and without columns around the floor. The general 
statement even in engineering circles, was that it would 
not hold—saggins or some other difficulty would develep. 
I saw a building with a welded frame in Florida after 
one of the hurricanes. Everything around was whipped 
down but the welded steel frame of the citrus packing 
house was intact. 

The advance of this electric are process, with excep- 
tions to any rule of course, was somewhat different from 
most processes. Usually a process or method is developed 
in the general engineering field and then is put into the 
practical operating end. With the exception of some pio- 
neers in the engineering end, electric arc welding came 
up the other way. By this, we mean that the maintenance 
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man, the welding machine operator and others counected 
with it, continued to get new ideas. It was too efiicient a 
process to be held down and general engineer it telds 
came to the point where it meant accept electric are weld 
ing, or else. 

A great deal of this development you must keep in 
mind, occurred during what we commonly term the bar 
wire days. It was an art to weave this bare wire as it is 
termed. Not much attention was paid in many circles to 
a very important part of a successful weld—the electrod 
or welding rod. If a man ran out of welding wire, 
has been known that he would pick up some b! 
nealed wire, cut it and commence to weld 

Those of us who have come into the field in the past 18 
years would buck on using other than a heavily flux 
coated electrode. In the general construction ficld, th 
shielded-are or heavily coated electrode was introduced 
about 1929. At that time, it was mainly used on oil 
water and gas lines. Then again, upon going intu general 
industry: “It's no good—it will never work”. Humans 
are funny. Always listen to a fellow with an idea whid 
is crazy. On making test pieces however, it could not bk 
understood how they could be doubled and the weld not 
even fractured. It was unbelievable that tensile strengths 
could be obtained to where the test pieces would break a 
place of the weld. 

The older heads of course know full details of th 
shielded-are process as it is termed. U sing this he avily 
flux coated electrode became known as the shiclded-ar 
process. It is for this reason—the metal burns slightly 
back into the flux and the flux forms a slag or covering 
for the molten metal deposit. Beyond this, the flux 
forms a gaseous shield in the presence of the weld. The 
reason for ali of this 1s to protect the molten metal fron 
the atmospheric oxygen and nitrogen, therefore prevent 
ing what is known as oxidation or bre akdown of the weld 
metal. Using the old bare wire, we would have no protec 
tion from the air and a red dust would form on the sur 
face of the weld, and this was the result of oxidation 
or contact of the molten weld metal with the atmospher 

This process hs taken another peculiar turn. | hav 
explained my opinion to the extent that electric are weld 
ing came up the other way as it may be put, forcing g good 
engineering to accept it or else. Maintenance really started 
it to some extent with the exception of some few manu 
facturers. It is my belief that engineering has taken quit 
a lead in relation to our possibilities on maintenance. li 
a progressive manufacturer is going to make up a heav) 
press or brake of some kind or similar equipment, does 
he make up a massive cast iron affair? No a 
it is a matter of plates, and electric arc welding. But we 
wonder about the facing of a die for a press. It 1s very 
definitely known that there are welding rods available 
and which have been available for some time, which wil 
produce a surface on mild steel which is comparable t 
high speed tool steel. 

U se your imagination. If we previously wanted 1 wheel 
for a hand truck for instance, we would think about 4 
pattern, an expensive casting, which would mean a slo¥ 
process. Then the first rough obstruction which was hi 
if the casting was not heavy enough, would mean tha 
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the rim of the wheel was broken; such as the wheel on 
your lawn mower. | have here with me, a steel wheel. It 
is nothing but a piece of channel rolled to a circle, several 
pieces of flat iron and a piece of tubing for the hub. li 
you want this in a roller bearing type, cut some pieces of 
low priced cold rolled steel and just run a piece of cold 
rolled shafting through for the shaft. Ordinary low 
priced steel washers will keep the bearings from 
coming out. 

If you have been looking at equipment or parts which 
have been made just a certain way for years and years, 
it doesn’t necessarily have to be just that way. There is 
frequently room for improvement something better at 
a lower cost—something more substantial. You'll become 
accustomed to the “new look” or appearance, the same 
as you have become accustomed to the appearance of 
the older item. Referring again to the wheel which | 
have; if the manufacturer wanted to offer me a hand 
truck today with cast iron wheels in place of steel wheels 
which will take an awful whipping, | would become 
offended. 

| was at a grain elevator. They had the problem of the 
grain cutting out the casting of a hopper which collected 
the grain for the pipes or chutes. When wear came down 
to a sand hole, the “eating” of the casting was tre- 
mendous. The problem was building back up the casting 

a necessarily slow process. He had a good shop with 
all tools and then realized that he could make up a new 
hopper of steel with plate and a cutting torch. He would 
then have a surface to which he could apply hard sur- 
facing metal and have no further worries. 

His next problem was the quick wear on the metal 
chutes or pipes. A bending roll was available in the 
shop. The answer was to next obtain high carbon sheets 
and roll them and get two to three times the wear or 
service. It is not long ago that this would not have 
been feasible with the high carbon stock—it would 
mean heating and probable annealing or softening 
before welding. There is available today, an elec- 
trode or welding rod with which you can weld high 
carbon steel together without preheating. When I say 
high carbon steel, I mean 1.00 carbon and this in turn, 
means railroad steel which was always a headache when 
you even wanted to use this for a guard rail on a runway. 

You as maintenance, means one of the most im- 
portant cogs in the wheel. Without proper maintenance, 
means shutdowns. This cannot be. You are usually con- 
sulted by Engineering today. Be certain that if you are 
going to have some equipment made, that you stress the 
importance of the anaylsis in relation to welding. Is the 


stuck weldable? You are the fellow who must keep it 
going. The monkey is on your back. In a sugar refinery 
recently on a lew pressure bronze heater, a crack devel- 
oped. It could not be handled by any means of welding ; 
preheating or otherwise. The foundry evidently threw 
everything into the casting including the kitchen stove. 
You generally represent larger organizations. Even on 
our smaller plantations, the owner or engineer questions 
the weldability of the preheater, or cooker or whatever 
it may be, if it is of brass bronze or steel or whatever 
the alloy may be. 

A foundry had a splendid idea of rearranging the 
analysis of the cutter head on a suction dredge—it cuts 
the dirt for the suction pump to pick it up. Without the 
cutter head, the dredge does not operate which means 
$100.00 per hour roughly on a dredge of any size. The 
teeth could be cut off and new ones put on in the field 
by preheating to 700 degrees and gradually cooling and 
this would mean about 10 per cent longer life for the 
teeth. Would this be feasible 20 miles from a railroad 
station? No. It would be more practical to stick to the 
present alloy and have the teeth readily weldable to the 
back or base of the cutter head. In dull times, main- 
tenance on the dredge could occasionally resurface them 

Acids mean stainless. This is common to you. Fre- 
quently, the value of a piece of equipment would not 
justify the building up with stainless throughout. Why 
not a sealing layer or head of stainless to insulate the 
base metal or acid from the succeeding beads produced 
with a lower priced electrode. This stainless steel is 
remarkable. On a cracked or broken casing which I 
prized, | would use it. To weld up a manganese casting 
which is cracked or broken, there is only one answer— 
use 18-8 chrome-nickel or stainless steel. Then you can 
surface with manganese. This seems silly but the body 
or strength of a manganese casing is chrome and nickel 
so your weld with chrome-nickel or stainless steel is 
better than the casing. If you are making a welded steel 
dragline bucket and use a lip of manganese, there is only 
one way you can weld the manganese steel to the mild 
steel and that is with 18-8 chrome-nickel or stainless steel. 

This should have all probably been built up around 
the paper or pulp mill. That is your game. Too much 
shop i is too much and I really believe that by giving you 
a few examples from other operations or industries, that 
it may cause you to think. Reliable people interested in 
the arc welding field, usually maintain an engineering 
department which will help you without obligation. Don’t 
guess—we can all learn every day. 


Automatic Digester Controls 


By Joseph F. Keyes 
North Carolina Pulp Co., Plymouth, N. C. 


his paper covers briefly a recently completed program 


ot the installation of Automatic Controls for digester 
pulping. A Mason-Neilan digester control system was 
insta!led on one of our digesters for experimental pur- 
poses and the collection of data regarding its operation. 
Ve were satisfied with the results obtained and ordered 
addi\‘onal equipment to complete the installation on the 
remoming ten digesters. 
installation of this equipment was begun in 
October of last year and completed during the early part 
ot ‘ruary. This work was done by our meter and 
Maiitenance departments. 

During the first few weeks of operation we did not 
fet oe results that we had expected. The service engineer 
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from Mason-Neilan came to the plant and stayed about 
three weeks checking the installation and making neces- 
sary changes and adjustments to make the instruments 
work correctly. The following changes were recom- 
mended by him. 

(1) The water supply to the water purge line was 
changed from raw to filtered water. 

(2) The gas relief valve was installed backwards to 
make it easier to clean out if it became plugged with 
stock. 

(3) The solenoid that operates blow back valve was 
energized when it was gassing off, this was changed and 
energized when blowing back only. 

There were no major changes made in the installation, 
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it was just a matter of adjusting and calibrating by the 
factory representative to make them work properly. 

At first we had trouble with the relief valve plugging 
with stock. After very much experimenting with gas-off 
screens, we have practically climinated this trouble. We 
are now using 20 mesh stainless steel screens placed be- 
tween the flanges in gas off line just outside of the neck 
of the digester. We do not have any definite figures on 
maintenance of this equipment at this time. The meter 
department is spending approximately three man hours 
per day, for a meter man and helper adjusting and servic- 
ing the instruments. 


The instruments have been in good working order 
since the last week in March and the results have been 
very satisfactory. A study of the records of the pulp mill 
operation from January 1947 to the present date shows 
the following facts and figures. From January to 
October, there were very few changes in cooking condi- 
tions. We were using approximately 5,700 to 5,900 
pounds A.A. per cook for hard pulp, and 6,100 to 6,400 
pounds A.A. per cook for the soft pulp, depending on the 
kind of wood being used at the time. The time to reach 
one hundred pounds pressure was one hour and 20 
minutes, with one hour on pressure for a total cooking 
time of two hours and 20 minutes for the hard pulp. 
For the soft pulp, two hours to 90 pounds pressure, one 
hour and 15 minutes on pressure for a total time of 
three hours and 15 minutes. The total volume per cook 
for both pulps was 8,500 gallons. In October the installa- 
tion of four new digesters gave us more digester time 
and enabled us to maintain production with a longer 
cooking time. The cooking of just the hard pulp was 
changed. The time to 100 pounds pressure was increased 
to two hours, time on pressure one hour and 15 minutes 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


for a total of three hours and 15 minutes cooking ime, 
The active alkali was returned to 5,100 pounds anc the 
total volume was increased to 9,500 galons. 

Since the instruments have been adjusted, we are now 
using 5,100 to 5,300 pounds A.A. for the hard side and 
6,200 pounds for the soft side. The total volume has been 
changed to 8,500 galons for the large digester, 3,000 gal- 
lons for the small d’_ ‘sters cooking hard pulp and °),000 
gallons for the soft pulp digesters. 

The TAPPI on the hard pulp during the past year has 
been from 28.4 to 31.7 for an average of 30, and from 
17.9 to 20.3 for an average of 18.6 for the soft pulp. 

The steam consumption for the past year has averaged 
3,275 pounds per ton, so far in this month it has averaged 
2,730 pounds per ton. If this short time of operation is 
any indication of the instruments’ operation, we should 
save approximately 500 pounds of steam per ton of 
pulp. The instruments are duplicating themselves day 
after day. The human element of different cooks cook- 
ing differently has been eliminated. I am sure that most 
of you have had the experience of different cooks gassing 
differently and steaming differently from cook to cook. 

The operation of our paper machines shows that we 
are producing a pulp of more uniform quality. | have 
talked with the paper mill superintendents and they say 
that the pulp is more uniform. They do not get the sud- 
den change in freeness, the refining equipment does not 
have to be changed as often and the weight variation has 
decreased. The tests on the finished paper will subsantiate 
their statements. 

The cooks and operators like the instruments. We like 
them because we feel that they are giving us a more 
uniform pulp, at a reduced steam cost, a lower total vol- 
ume, and a more uniform gas-relief and turpentine 
recovery. 


made. In 1928, the first electric induc- 
tion furnaces in the United States, 
used for the commercial production of 
steel ingots, were installed and put into 
operation by Heppenstall Company. 


Table Model Laboratory 
Spray-Dryer 


The Bowen Laboratory Spray-Dryer 
is designed to facilitate evaluation of 
predrying steps in materials or pro- 
cesses being developed, to reduce time 
of experimentation and allow tests to 
be made at a minimum of expense. 

The table laboratory unit is of the 
same general design as the large com- 
mercial spray dryers engineered by 
Bowen. It permits spray-drying where 


space is available for a table three by 
six feet long. The manufacturer states 
that nearly all aqueous solutions and 
slurries can be dried on the table labor- 
atory spray dryer, that since the drying 
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requires only a few seconds, a quart 
or two of solution can be changed to 
dry powder form ready for examina- 
tion in a few minutes. 

Entire unit with the exception of the 
fan is of stainless steel construction 
The chamber is insulated with rock 
wool, sheathed with light steel and 
covered with baked enamel. The floor 
sweeper is removable for immediate 
access to the air duct underneath. 

For details, descriptive circulars 
(Bulletins 16 and 22) and prices write 
to Bowen Engineering, Inc., Garwood, 


N. J. 


Heppenstall Makes Knives 
Easy to Identify 


PitrsBuURGH—To expedite identifica- 
tion by pulp and fiber mill personnel, 
all chipper knives made by Heppenstall 
Company are now being painted a 
“Kelly” green. According to John P. 
Roche, vice-president in charge of 
sales, the alloy steel chipper knives now 
have this green identification on the 
backs, edges and ends. 

Mr. Roche also announced recently 
the twentieth anniversary of the in- 
stallation of electric induction furnaces 
for the production of ingots from 
which the alloy steel chipper knives are 


OIT Snags Export Petition 
Naval Stores Hit 


SAVANNAH, Ga. — Petition filed by 
the naval stores industry, as reported 
in the May 13 issue of PAPER TRADE 
Journat, for the inclusion of rosin, 
turpentine and tall oil in GRO 452 to 
permit free export of these items has 
hit an unexpected snag in the Office of 
International Trade. 

It appears these items had not been 
omitted from the first “free list” in 
error, but that three circumstances had 
operated to bar their inclusion. These 
were said to be the many applications 
for export licenses to points from 
where they might be reconsigned to 
Iron Curtain countries, the policy of 
the ECA to rehabilitate Europe’s own 
naval stores industry, and also that the 
naval stores industry had not requested 
listing of its products prior to issuance 
of the April 30 free list. 

OIT officials are to review the m- 
dustry’s petition. Meanwhile senators, 
congressmen and the USDA are plan- 
ning to exert pressure for quick action. 
Many large producers are reported to 
have shut down completely, others to 
have cut back production because 0! 
lack of export demand. 
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SODA ASH LIQUID CHLORINE 


CAUSTIC SODA =» SODIUM BICARBONATE 


*CALCENE T 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE CAUSTIC ASH (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) 


*SILENE EF *PHOSFLAKE 
(Hydrated Calcium Silicate) *SODA BRIQUETTES (Bottle Washer) 


(Iron Desulfurizer) 


mie SODAS *PITTCIDE 
= *PITTCHLOR van Gege a 2SSERTIN 


(High Test Calcium Hypochlorite) 


idle 


Columbia’s plants and those of its affiliate, Southern Alkali 
Corporation, are favorably located and are integrated with 
well organized distribution facilities. 

Carefully controlled processes assure consistently high 
product standards . . . efficient handling and shipping pro- 


cedures safeguard deliveries. 


Equally important—Columbia policies contribute to en- 
during business relationships. 


COLUMBIA /& CHEMICALS 


CHICAGO BOSTON 4 ye? ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
CHL 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI . CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 7 
MINNEAPOLIS CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
G PAINT + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


SPITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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With the Nalco Controlled 
Alumina Sizing Method You Get 
These Advantages! 


You Get Better Paper 


1. In many cases, less alumina goes into 
the sheet, eliminating rattle and brittle- 
ness. 2. The paper is less acid and 
hence has a longer life. 


You Conserve Alumina 


It’s not lost with the water that is dis- 
carded or lost from the system. 


You Conserve Pulp 


There is a higher retention of fibers in 
the sheet. 


You Protect and Conserve Equipment 
Lower acidity lessens corrosive attack 
On expensive copper, copper alloy 
wires and other metals. 


oe produces 


“paper, saves alum 


7 use of alum alone to produce alumina in sizing paper can 
be extremely wasteful as well as detrimental to the quality of 
the paper being made. When large dosages of alum are required, 
the pH of the solution in the beater is lowered to such an extent 
that the rosin size and the alumina fail to react completely and 
acidity is too high for good paper. In addition, when the water 
is discarded, an important quantity of alumina is lost. 

This loss can be overcome through the use of Nalco Sodium 
Aluminate, an alkaline substance, which will produce 3 times as 
much alumina per pound as is contained in alum. By applying 
alum and Sodium Aluminate in varying proportions, any p 
required for best results can be maintained. Less alum is required 
and the reaction of the alumina is more complete, permitting 
practically no waste. 

For a complete discussion of this subject, write to Nalco. 
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Sodium Aluminate = Alum... Alum... Alum 


1 LB. OF NALCO SODIUM ALUMINATE WILL PROVIDE 
ALUMINA EQUIVALENT TO THAT OF 3 LBS. OF ALUM. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6221 West 66th Place, Chicago 38, Illinois 


Canadian inquiries should be addressed to 
Alchem Limited, 555 Eastern Ave., Toronto 8, Ontario 
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Report of Standards Committee for 1947" 


By Roger C. Griffin' 


Work on standards and testing methods progressed 
steadily during 1947. While the number actually com- 
pleted was less than in recent years, there are many 
revisions and several new ones underway in the varous 
committees which are expected to be ready in the 
near future. 


New and Revised Standards 
Three new tentative standards were approved during 
the year and submitted to the secretary for 
publication : 


T18 m-47. oa Gravity (or Density) and Moisture Content of Pulp- 
wood(1 


Preparation of Magnesium-Oxide Standard for Spectral Re- 
flectivity(2) 
Melting Point of Petrolatum (3) 


T633 m-47. 


T634 m-47. 


A tentative Specification for Chemical Composition of 
Process Water for Manufacture of Groundwood Papers 
was also completed but not approved by the Standards 
Committee until after the end of the year. 

Revisions of two standards were approved and pub- 
lished as follows : 


T418 m-47. 


1418 Organic Nitrogen in Paper(4) 
[475 m-47. 


Bleeding Resistance of Asphalted Paper at Elevated Tem- 
perature(5) 


Seven suggested methods were approved for advance- 
ment to tentative standards as follows: 


T10 sm-41, 
T14 sm-44, 
T16 sm-45. 
T470 sm-45, 
T471 sm-46, 
T473 sm-46. 
T474 sm-46, 


Species Identification of Non-Woody Vegetable Fibers 
Dirt in Wood Chips 

Sieve Analysis of Pulpwood Chips 

Edge Tearing Resistance of Paper (Finch Method) 
Testing Analytical Filter Papers 

Insect Resistance of Packages, Paper and Paperboard 
Bending Quality of Paperboard 


Sixteen tentative standards were recommended for 
advancement to official standards and will be shortly 
submitted to vote of the TAPPI membership. These are: 


Paper Machine Drying Rate 7 
Specification for Chemical Composition of Process Water for 
Fine Paper Manufacture 

Ash in Wood 

Brightness of Pulp 

Forming ididieite for Optical Tests of Pulp 

Bleach Requirements of Pulp 

Drairage Time and Drainage Factor of Pulp 

Lignin in Pulp 

Pentosans in Pulp 

Brightness of Paper 

Heat Test for Relative Stability of Paper 

Surface Wettability of Paper (Angle-of-Contact Method) 
Flammability of Treated Paper and Paperboard 

Water Vapor Permeability of Sheet Materials at High Tem- 
perature and Humidity 


resented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of the 
rt ae Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., Feb. 


“a TAPPI; Chairman TAPPI Standards Committee, 


Arthur D. 
Inc. , Cambridge, Mass. 


1467 m-45. 
T628 m-43. 
T629 m-45. 
T630 m-45. 


Paraffin Wax Absorptiveness of Paper 
Analysis of Rosin Size 

Analysis of Sulphite Waste Liquor 
Melting Point of Paraffin Wax 


During the year the committee had before it for action 
31 standards and methods, as compared with 17 in the 
previous year. 


Contents of Book of Standards 


In June the following were printed for the looseleatf 
manual and mailed to TAPPI members: 


new tentative standards 
revised official standards 
new suggested methods 

corrected standard 


Early in 1948 there will be mailed to the member- 
ship for inclusion in the looseleaf book of standards 
and methods new revised numerical and alphabetical 
indexes and 21 items as follows: 

5 suggested methods advanced to tentative standards 
2 new tentative standards 


13 corrected standards 
1 revised standard 


When these have been mailed the book will com- 
prise the following: 
Tentative Official Total 
Standard recommended practices.... 10 11 
Standard specifications 1 3 
Standard testing Methods ; 98 148 
Suggested methods oa 18 


180 
Work of Committees 


The items acted upon by the Standards ( 
during the year originated in_ the 
committees : 


Committee 
following 


Re- Advance- 
visions ment Tots al 
Chemical Methods Testing 3 
Drying and Ventilating 
Fibrous Materials Testing 
Nonfibrous Materials Testing 
Optical Properties 
Packaging Materials Testing 
Paper Testing 
Pulp Testing 
Water ... 


WON we 
WWW wwe es 
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It is to be expected that, as the number of TAPPI stand- 
ards and methods increases, the possibility of producing 
new ones will decrease. It is fully as important, however, 
to keep existing standards up to date by improvement and 
revision as it is to seek new ones. It seems worthwhile, 
therefore, to repeat the recommendation made in last 
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year’s report: Each commiuce should annually review 
existing standards and methods for which it is 
responsible, taking into account any criticisms that 
have been received. Such standards and methods as 
appear to need revision should at once be put on the 
active agenda of the committee. 


An article appeared during the year in a Canadian 
journal (6) criticizing the existing methods for determin- 
ing available chlorine, including that in T611m-45, 
Analysis of Bleaching Powder, Bleach Solution, and 
Bleach Sludge. As this was based on a misconception 
of terms and reactions involved, the Chairman of the 











committee submitted to the editor of the journal con- 
cerned a short article on “What Is Available 
Chlorine ?”. This was later published (7) and, with the 
approval of the Chairman of the Chemigal Met! ods 
Testing Committee, a clarifying definition of terms has 
been incorporated in T611m. 
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The Hercules High-Shear Viscometer™ 


Abstract 


High-solids pigment suspensions are frequently ap- 
plied industrially under conditions which subject them 
to high rates of shear. Since these suspensions, in gen- 
eral, possess complex flow characteristics, prediction of 
their performance under such conditions from conven- 
tional viscosity measurements is difficult. 


To assist in the accumulation of data useful in analyz- 
ing the rheology of complex materials under conditions 
of high shear, an inexpensive, precision viscometer has 
been devised. The construction of this viscometer, to- 
gether with the rheological properties likely to occur in 
complex fluid systems and some of the mathematical 
treatments involved in their analysis is discussed. 


The Hercules high-shear viscometer is a versatile ro- 
tational-type instrument designed to fill a specific need 
in the study of the flow properties of high-solids pigment 
suspensions. 

It is widely recognized that the rheology, or flow prop- 
erties, of pigment suspensions can become quite com- 
plex. It is also widely realized that the suspensions are 
subjected to conditions of high shear by many of the in- 
dustrial processes in which they are employed. Major 
difficulties are sometimes encountered in predicting the 
behavior of a complex material when subjected to high 
rates of shear from measurements made entirely at low 
rates. Among the viscometers available commercially, 
some are capable of producing complete shearing stress 
rate of shear curves, and others employ the high rates 
of shear necessary, but none supplies the combination of 
complete analytical information and high rates of shear. 

The Hercules high-shear viscometer was developed to 
provide analytical rheological data at rates of shear above 
the levels where radical changes in the fluid behavior 
of the suspension becomes apparent, and is therefore a 
tool useful in the intelligent interpretation of rheological 
data obtained from complex systems which are to be ap- 
plied industrially at high rates of shear. 


It is the object of this paper to describe the instru- 
ment, after a review of the basic rheological concepts 
involved in the study of fluid behavior and some of the 
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more important mathematical treatments necessary to 
characterize the system. 


Structural Viscosity 


To avoid any confusion regarding the meaning of the 
names assigned to specific flow anomalies, they are de- 
fined here in the sense in which they will be used 
throughout this paper. This terminology is widely used 
in the paint and printing ink industries, and more com- 
plete definitions will be found in publications by Green 
and Weltman (4, 5, 6, 7), Scott Blair (9), Barr (8), 
and many other writers. 


FLuip FLow: 


When a force is applied to an ideally fluid system, 
it begins to deform or flow to relieve the stress placed 
upon it. If the magnitude of the applied force is in- 
creased, the rate of flow will also increase in direct pro- 
portion. When the force is removed, flow ceases, Such 
an ideal material is called truly viscous or Newtonian, 
and viscosity is defined as the tangential force per unit 
area required to maintain a unit rate of flow. If the 
velocity gradient is thought of as occurring between 
parallel planes within the fluid, the force is spoken 
of as shearing stress and the flow becomes the rate of 
shear. True Newtonian viscosity is caused by the 
simple statistical make-and-break of intermolecular at- 
tractive forces of small molecules. If a material pos- 
sesses an additional internal structure capable of modi- 
fying these forces when subjected to shear, the ma- 
terial is said to exhibit structural viscosity. Structural 
viscosity gives rise to all types of anomalous flow, and 
these, in turn, account for numerous difficulties when 
attempts are made to handle the material industrially. 

Structural viscosity effects become apparent when 
different shearjng stresses and corresponding rates 0! 
shear are observed over equal intervals of time, or in 
certain cases, when measurements are made at constant 
stress or rate of shear for different time intervals. The 
curve obtained when the rates of shear are plotted against 
stresses for equal time intervals is called a consistency 
curve or rheogram. The upcurve of the rheogram 's 
the curve formed when the measurements are made 
with successively increasing rates of shear, and the 
downcurve with successively decreasing rates. _ 

The rheogram of a Newtonian material is a straight 
line passing through the origin, the up and down curves 
coincide, and the numerical value of the slope of this 
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line is the viscosity of the material. Viscosity, then, 
may be further defined as the constant ratio of shearing 
stress to rate of shear. Many materials such as water 
and organic solvents approach this ideal condition of con- 
stant ratio. However, the ratio is not constant with most 
high-solids suspensions. Consequently, the term “vis- 
cosity” has an ambiguous meaning when applied to such 
systems, and one must refer to their apparent viscosity, 
which is the ratio of shearing stress to rate of shear 
at a given point on the curve, or to their differential 
viscosity, which is the slope of a line tangent to the 
curve at a given point. Usually, the latter is preferable. 


The apparent viscosity is a measure of the total force 
which must be applied to attain a given rate of flow. 
It, therefore, has utility in industrial design if it can be 
determined near the rate of shear finally employed. This 
application is limited, and industrial rheology can find 
its greatest application in predicting the performance 
of a material from analytical interpretation of a rheo- 
gram rather than from such a single measurement. The 
instrument necessary to provide suitable information 
will be determined by the materials to be tested and the 
type of application with which correlation is desired. 
The Hercules high-shear viscometer is designed for the 
study of high-solids pigment suspensions in applications 
involving extremely high rates of shear for short dura- 
tion. A rotational-type viscometer is needed to supply 
the complete analytical information and the high condi- 
tions of shear required for this study. With the low 
rates of shear obtainable in normal low-shear viscome- 
ters it might be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
any information which would be of value in predicting 
the performance of these suspensions when subjected 
to high shear. 


The reason for this inadequacy lies in the nature and 
magnitude of the structural viscosity effects found in 
most high-solids pigment suspensions. To illustrate 
this inadequacy, it is necessary to describe the three basic 
types of fluid behavior, in addition to Newtonian, which 
the duration of the shearing stress does not influence. 
They are the plastic, pseudoplastic, and dilatant systems. 


| TYPES OF FLUID FLOW IN ROTATIONAL VISCOMETERS 


RATE OF SHEAR 





SHEARING STRESS~- TORQUE 
Fic. 1 


Pp CITY: 


plastic system, force can be applied up to a criti- 
nt without causing appreciable flow, but further 
es above this point produce a linear rheogram. 
ree per unit area required to bring about this 
low is called the yield stress. 

icld stress results from the existence of high 
forces between molecules or particles which 
overcome before the particles can move past 
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one another. Above this minimum force the resistance 
to flow again depends upon the simple statistical make- 
and-break of these forces, and the relation between shear 
and stress is linear. The existence of this yield stress 
is contested by many rheologists, but is used here since 
it simplifies calculations without impairing accuracy. 


This concept of plastic flow was first published by 
Bingham (2) in 1916. Its enormous industrial value 
was not widely utilized until recently because of the 
experimental difficulties encountered in mathematically 
determining the yield stress and plastic viscosity of 
the suspension. The reason for the difficulty is im- 
plicit in the concept of a yield stress which must be 
exceeded before flow begins. With capillary effluent 
viscometers, for example, the velocity of the fluid is 
zero at the capillary wall and greatest in the center. 
The shearing action consequently takes place between the 
wall and the center of the capillary. The velocity 
gradient dv/dr, however, is not constant ; adjacent radial 
sections of the material have greater differences in ve- 
locity relative to each other near the wall than in the 
center. The shearing stresses producing the velocity 
differences obviously also differ, and become negligible 
near the center. In this region, if insufficient shearing 
stress is available to overcome the yield stress of the 
suspension, the entire central portion moves as a unit. 
This phenomenon is well known, and has been called 
“plug flow.” Plug flow can never be eliminated when 
plastic materials are evaluated in a capillary viscometer, 
regardless of the pressure applied. Consequently, there 
is no linear portion of the rheogram after plastic flow 
begins, and the yield stress and plastic viscosity cannot 
be determined from the experimental data. 


Reiner and Riwlin (3) published an equation in 1927 
which showed that plastic flow could be analyzed in a 
rotational-type viscometer providing sufficient shearing 
stress was applied to exceed the plastic yield stress at the 
wall of the cup. 


In a rotational-type viscometer, the shearing force is 
inversely proportional to the square of the radius over 
which is operates. The greatest force is always ex- 
erted at the face of the inner cylinder, and it is here 
that the yield value is first evceeded and the flow first 
begins. From Reiner’s equation, it can be shown that 
the torque at this point is 27R,?hf, where R, and h 
are the radius and height of the inner cylinder or bob, 
and f is the yield stress of the plastic. Beyond the 
effective radius the yield value is not exceeded, and the 
material moves as a unit with the face of the outer 
cylinder. This situation is analogous to plug flow in 
a capillary viscometer. As more force is applied and 
more shear developed, the width of the plug is decreased 
until the face of the outer cylinder is reached. When 
this occurs, the flow is spoken of as completely laminar. 
Torque then exceeds 27R,?hf, R, being the outer cyl- 
inder or cup radius. Published information regarding 
this equation remained scarce until Green and Welt- 
man (4) published the first of a series of papers verify- 
ing it experimentally in 1942. They point out that the 
Bingham concept of plastic flow is almost essential to 
the study of high-solids pigment suspensions because 
of the simplicity of the mathematical analysis involved. 


This fact is responsible for one of the two funda- 
mental inherent limitations of low rate of shear instru- 
ments commercially available. The rate of shear which 
can be applied is so low that, with materials having high 
yield stresses, plug flow exists throughout much of the 
distance between the faces of the cup and plummet. 
The plummet merelv bores a hole in the material being 
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tested, the actual rate of shear cannot be determined, 
and the torque has little meaning. 


PSEUDOPLASTICITY : 


The pseudoplastics constitute the next class of 
anomalous systems to be discussed. Materials of this 
type possess no real yield stress, but increases in shearing 


of shear. Usually the curve then becomes approximate- 
ly linear at some finite distance from the origin. Pseudo- 
plasticity is characterized by the lack of a real yield 
stress, the lack of influence of time, and the property 
of instantaneous reversion, For a given material, each 
shearing stress has only one corresponding rate of 
shear. The up and down curves of a rheogram coin- 
cide, regardless of the length of time required for the 
determination. In the study of pseudoplasticity, it is 
obvious that a sufficient rate of shear must be applied to 
bring the curve into its linear region before the material 
can be defined completely. 


DILATANCY: 


With dilatant materials, an increase in shearing force 
produces a smaller increase in rate of shear than ex- 
pected, Dilatancy is always associated with close packing 
of the dispersed phase, and is always accompanied by 
an apparent volume increase. The magnitude of the 


dilatant effect is also frequently a function of rate of 
shear, and investigations made at low shear are some- 
times misleading in predicting performance at high shear. 

Forces tending to produce any of the above types of 
structural Viscosity are capable of existing simultane 
ously in the same system. It is also possible to super- 
impose upon any of them, other types of structural 


viscosity in which the rate of shear is a function of the 
duration as well as the magnitude of the shearing stress 
The most important of these are called thixotropy, 
“rheodestruction,” and work hardening. The first two 
cause a decrease in torque at constant rate of shear as 
time increases, and the last causes an irreversible in- 
crease. The one of major importance to the study of 
pigment suspensions is thixotropy. 


‘TMIXOTROPY: 


Thixotropy is usually defined as a reversible gel-sol 
transformation. If a thixotropic material is allowed to 
rest undisturbed for a period of time, an internal struc- 
ture forms within the material. This structure results 
from the interplay of forces existing within the sus- 
pension which operate towards balance in a stable 
equilibrium. At equilibrium the statistical magnitude of 
these forces is at a maximum. When shearing begins, 
enough of these bonds are broken to permit motion, and 
if the shearing action continues at the same rate, more 
and more bonds are broken until their rate of destruction 
equals their rate of formation. A new equilibrium is 
then established which will remain constant as long as 
the rate of energy input is unchanged. If the rate of 
shear is increased, the higher energy level results in a 
new equilibrium. The upcurve of the rheogram is non- 
linear; an increase in shearing stress produces a dis- 
proportionately greater increase in rate of shear. Since 
there is a time lag between the cessation of shear and the 
reformation of the gel structure, the downcurve is 
displaced from the upcurve towards the origin. The 
complete rheogram then possesses a hysteresis loop, the 
magnitude of which is an indication of the extent of 
thixotropic breakdown which has occurred. The area 
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of this loop is a measure of the power consume: 
destroying the gel structure. Green and Welt: 
(5, 6, 7) have developed a convenient method for ; 
lyzing thixotropic behavior from a study of the hyste: 
loop. This method will be discussed in greater d 
later. 


It is quite possible for high-solids pigment suspen 
to become extremely complicated rheologically. Pig 
suspensions in Newtonian vehicles are normally pl: 
or thixotropic plastics. If the solids are increased 
ciently, the paste becomes a thixotropic dilatant pla 
lf the paste is mixed with a pseudoplastic adh 
solution, still another variable is added to the sy 
and with non-Newtonian vehicles the rheology ca 
even more involved. The shape of the resultant rheo 
gram would tend to take the form of the property which 
dominated the system under the conditions of measure 
ment, and the curve might change its shape as succes- 
sively higher shear levels were attained. Because of this 
complexity, rheological data is generally interpreted by 
empirical equations which govern the resultant behavior 
pattern of the material rather than from estimation of 
the forces existing within the system. The latter method 
will not be discussed here, although a large amount of 
information is available (10, 11). These complications 
account for the second inadequacy of the rotational- 
type viscometers now available commercially. It may be 
impossible to determine the shape a curve will have at 
high rates of shear from measurements made at low 
rates. If the pigment suspension is to find industrial 
application under conditions involving high shear, any 
accurate prediction of its performance must be mad 
on the basis of data collected at high shear. The alterna 
tive involves guesswork. 


8 





Fic. 2 


Rheograms of High-Solids Pigment Suspension. Change from Thixotropic 
Plastic to Dilatant Thixotropic Plastic as Rate of Shear is Incressed. 
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Figure 2, a series of rheogt ‘ams automatically recorded 
by the Hercules high-shear viscometer, illustrates this 
elect. The maximum rate of shear was 220 reciprocal 
seconds (units of shear) for curve A, 1200 for curve B, 
2520 for C, and 5180 for D. The suspension initially 
behaved as a thixotropic plastic becoming dilatant at 
extremely high shear. This property could not be 
determined from the maximum of 50 reciprocal seconds 
of shear available with the normal low-speed rotational- 
type viscometers. The point (X) indicates the high 
static yield value of the suspension. 


Rotational-Type Viscometers 


For a rotational-type viscometer, the force per unit 
area is measured as torque developed by a shaft, and 
rate of shear is a function of the angular velocity of 
rotation. In this type of instrument, two concentric 
cylinders are arranged so that the material between them 
is subjected to shear. Either of the two cylinders, 
called the cup and bob, may be rotated, and the equation 
relating torque to angular velocity is the same in either 
case. This equation was first derived by Margules (7). 
If a bob of height h and radius R, is rotated with con- 
stant angular velocity 2 in a stationary cup of radius 
R., and if flow is laminar, the angular velocity of the 
material aos tested decrease as radius increases from 
a maximuf Q at the bob wall to a minimum of O at the 
wall of the cup. The rate of change of angular velocity 
with radius is expressed as -dw ‘dr. The velocity gradi- 
ent at any intermediate radius r, is -rdw/dr. The force F 
developed by this velocity is proportional to the area 
of the hypothetical intermediate cylinder, the velocity 
gradient, and the viscosity » of the material being tested : 


F = X 2ahr xX rdw/dr q1) 


Since torque is force multiplied by radius, 


T = Fr = » X 2ehr X rdw/dr xX +r (2) 


By algebraic rearrangement, this equation is readily 
converted into a form which can be integrated: 


Q T Ro « 
dw = — (3) 
« > n2th RR. #F 


Which on integrating, rearranging, and determining the 
integration constant C to be O, becomes 


T 1 1 
Qich NR RA 


en (4) points out that this equation reduces to: 


9.55 TS 


R.P M 


here S is a constant for any given bob and cup 
us, and equals 


—_ — —_ 4th 
R?? 


“ince » in the above equation is related to the ratio 
shearing stress to rate of shear, it is obviously the 

rent viscosity of the material which is measured. 

Newtonian materials, the apparent viscosity is 
tant and the ratio of stress to rate of shear does not 
ge. With materials which exhibit flow anomalies, 
iges in the apparent viscosity under altered condi- 
of shear produce corresponding alternations of the 
of shearing stress to rate of shear. These changes 
he measured and mathematically analyzed. 


RELATION BETWEEN LOG 2 AND LOG RATE OF SHEA 
(TYPICAL FLOW CURVES) 


LOG APPARENT VISCOSITY LOG @ 


LOG RATE OF SHEAR LOG 


Fic. 3 


One method of interpreting these results is the rela- 
tively simple one of plotting the logarithm of the ap- 
parent viscosity versus the logarithm of the correspond- 
ing rate of shear ( Figure 3). Dilatant and pseudo- 
plastic systems in general give a linear relationship when 
treated in this way, at least over a large portion of the 
curves. Mathematically, this proportionality is ex- 


pressed by 
Ro 
— J (6) 
. bo 


for dilatancy, where y is the viscosity, a and b are con- 
stants for the particular material involved, and R,.. is 


0 


inn = ma + Bb tn( 


the radius of the rotating part of the viscometer. - 


is an approximation of the rate of shear developed by 
the instrument, since it is the peripheral speed divided 
by the clearance between the cup and bob walls. When 
the clearance is small, this approximation may be used 
without introducing serious error. 

For pseudoplasticity, 


Q Roe 
nn = Ina - bn( ees ) 
Re — Rs 


Taking antilogarithms, these equations are 


Q Roe 
7= a( ae 
Re — Re 


Q Roe 
= a( ” 
Re — Ro 


In defining pseudoplastic and dilatant behavior, b is 
generally multiplied by -1 and designated as the “plas- 
ticity” of the system. Thus, a negative plasticity indi- 
cates dilatancy, while a positive figure indicates pseldo- 
plasticity. 


b 
) for dilatancy, and (8) 


b 
) for pseudoplasticity (9) 


So long as turbulence and vortexing do not interfere 
with the results, these equations will generally hold. 
Unfortunately, however, conformity to these equations 
does not define a system completely, because plastics 
and thixotropic plastics also approach a linear logarithm- 
lograithm relationship very rapidly as the rate of shear 
increases. These equations can therefore be used to 
define pseudoplastic and dilatant flow only when inspec- 
tion of the original rheogram indicates that there is no 
hysteresis or yield stress present. 

Another large contribution to the mathematical analy- 
sis of anomalous systems in rotational-type viscometers 
is the Reiner equation mentioned earlier, which permits 
calculation of the yield stress and plastic viscosity from 
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rotational data. In true plastic behavior, these values are 
constant for each material and independent of machine 
avwur The Reiner equation is: 


(1/Re® — 1/Re*) — 1/R-*) f Re 
U =( = ) oat sae ( ) (10) 
Q Ro 


Where U is plastic susie f is the yield stress, 2 is 
the angular velocity of the rotor, and the other symbols 
are the same as those used previously. 

Green points out (4) that the R* appearing in the 
original Reiner equation is in error. R?, as used above, 
is correct. He then simplifies this equation by removing 
the portions which are constant for the instrument itself 
and independent of the material being tested. Green’s 
symbolism is used here to avoid confusion. 




























































































Let S = (1/Re® — 1/Re*) / 4th ay 
TS —f in (Re/Rd) 
thea UV = —_—— = 
> 
TS — UQ 
and f = —————— (13) 
In (Re/ Ro) 
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In Green’s terminology, when conditions are such that 
T = _ T,, the torque intercept when 2 is zero, then 
equation 13 becomes 

f = T2S/in (Re/Ro) = T2C (14) 
where C is another instrument constant. 


Substituting 7,S/ Jn (R./R,) for f in equation 12, 
we have 









































(T —T2)S 9.55 (T—Ta) S 


U = —— Ss (15) 
Q ‘R.p.m. 




















From these equations, the plastic viscosity and yield 
stress can be easily estimated. 





















Starting with this form of the Reiner equation, Green 
and Weltman were able to derive expressions which 
govern the thixotropic breakdown of plastic materials. 
The derivation of these equations, given in the original 
literature (5,6,7), is too involved to reproduce here. All 
that will be said is that the assumptions used in the 
derivation are logical and the mathematics straight- 
forward. 



























From the fundamental assumption that thixotropic 
breakdown is proportional to the rate of shear and the 
time of its application, three fundamental coefficients 
are developed which are constant for the material being 
tested and independent of the instrument. Within limits, 
they are also independent of the conditions of measure- 
ment. These constants are designated B, M, and V. 

The coefficient B is designated as the time coefficient 
of breakdown, and is calculated from the expressions: 

° dU 


B=—~ Xt (16) 
dt 


and B = (U1— U2) / Im (t2/ts) (17) 


where U is plastic viscosity and ¢ is time. B then is the 
slope of the linear semilogarithmic equation relating 
plastic viscosity to time under constant conditions of 
shear. The coefficient M/ is the loss in shearing stress 
per unit area resulting from the breakdown caused by 
a unit increase in velocity gradient. It may be loosely 
defined further as the decrease in plastic viscosity per 
unit increase in rate of shear. M can be readily calcu- 
lated in either of two ways 






M = 4SA/o* (18) 
M = 2(U1— U2) /In(w2*/ws*) (19) 





A, in equation 18, is the area of the hysteresis loop in 
the absolute units of dyne-cm/sec. 

Using these coefficients M and B, equations can be 
developed which describe the shape of the upcurve when 
































a simple thixotropic material is subjected to increa ing 
shear in a rotational viscometer. These are: 
usa = k/e 20) 
U/M — pM-B)/M/ gR(M-B)/M «4BB/M 21) 
Some complex thixotropic materials, however, also sow 
an increase in yield value as the top rate of shear in- 
creases. The equations given above are valid only when 
the yield stress is constant. When the yield siress 
changes, new equations are necesary. In deriving |\iese 
new equations, Green and Weltman employ assumptions 
which they admit are not strictly true. They assume 
that the upcurve and all related downcurves of a normal 
hysteresis loop pass through a common point, designated 
aS w.. Although this assumption is admittedly inaccurate, 
they maintain that serious errors are not introduced by 
its use. For the materials exhibiting variable yield 
stresses, B is calculated form equations 16 and 17, since 
time does not influence the yield stress. M/, however, 
is obtained from the equations: 
M = 4SA/(w— wo)* (22 
M = 2(U1— U2)/In[(@2 — wo)?/ (w1 — wo)?] (2 
The upcurve equations 20 and 21 must be altered simi- 
larly by the introduction of »,.. For example, equation 
20 becomes : 


2 
3) 


eum = k'/(w— wo)? (24) 
Another coefficient, VY, is necessary to complete the 
description of these complex systems. This figure is 
the change in yield stress per unit change in plastic 
viscosity. 

V = (f2—f1)/(U1 — U2) (25) 
Using these equations it is possible to characterize 
mathematically thixotropic materials and distinguish 
between the magnitudes of their important properties. * 
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100] CURVE = CONDITIONS 
+ Sax 
A 10 SEC. 503 
B 20 SEC. 100.5 
c 40SEC 100.5 
U- POISes f — bYNts/cm* 











me 9.18 1935 
| 8 8.37 2640 
Cc 8.00 2640 





SUSPENSION CONSTANTS 


So 21.9 


Ts, 650000 DYNE-CM 

M 0.794 GRAM/CM SEC! 
£ 0.532 GRAM/CM «SEC 
870 1/SEC. 


ANGULAR VELOCITY — RADIANS / SEC. 
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-5 
TORQUE — DYNE -CM * 10 
Fic. 4 


Data Required for Calculating the Green and Weltman Coefficients. Ex 
perimental Conditions: Adhesive—Pigment Suspension at 70% Solids. 


Upcurves Not Shown. 
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The simplicity of the data required for the calculation 
of these coefficients is illustrated by Fig. 4. In this 
illustration are shown the downcurves of three rheo- 
grams made with the automatic recorder of the high- 
shear viscometer using one typical pigment suspension. 

The rheogram of which curve A is the downcurve 
was obtained by increasing the angular velocity at a 
constant rate from zero so that the highest point on the 
curve was reached in 10 seconds. The speed with which 
angular velocity was decreased to zero, tracing the 
downcurve, was quite rapid; the actual value is im- 
material. Curve B was obtained by employing the same 
rate of increase of angular velocity, but arriving at an 
angular velocity twice as great. The time consumed in 
tracing the upcurve was 20 seconds. For curve C, the 
same top angular velocity was employed as for curve B, 

The crossing point of curves A and B occurs at an 
angular velocity (.) of 21.9 radians per second and the 
corresponding torque is 650,000 dyne cm. From curves 
A and B the coefficients M and V are calculated, and 
the coefficient B is obtained from curves B and C. 


The Hercules High-Shear Viscometer 


The advantages of rotational-type viscometers for 


work on suspensions have been repeatedly pointed out 
by Green (4) and many other writers in the past. The 
chief among these are the simplicity of operation, the 
accuracy, reproducibility, and ease of interpretation of 
results, the ability to rapidly and continously after the 
rate of shear imposed on the liquid under test, and the 
ability to obtain a larger amount of pertinent information 
regarding structural viscosity at high shearing rates than 
is given by any other type of viscometer. 

To supply the long standing need for an inexpensive, 
versatile viscometer capable of measuring quantitatively 
the structural viscosity effects inherent in high-solids 
pigment suspensions, under high shearing conditions, a 
viscometer especially adapted to this problem was de- 
signed. Although the instrument was intended primarily 
as a research tool, it can be used without modification for 
other industrial applications. 

The Hercules High-Shear Viscometer is designed so 
that rates of shear above 5000 reciprocal seconds are 
easily employed, which may be compared with a maxi- 
mum of about 7 at 45 r.p.m. for the Mac Michael and 
21 at 100 r.p.m. for the Stormer viscometers. The rates 
of shear available far exceed anything required to elimi- 
nate plug flow and are apparently well above the levels 
at which radical alterations of the character of a rheo- 


The High-Shear Viscometer 


gram becomes apparent. 

The entire apparatus (Fig. 5) is still in process of 
refinement. However, all basic features have crystallized 
sufficiently to permit detailed description. The high 
rates of shear are made possible by rotating the bob 
instead of the cup, and recording the torque developed 
by the receiver which holds the cup. This feature is 
the key to the design of the entire machine. If the cup 
were rotated, the centrifugal force acting on the liquid 
would eject it from the cup at high speeds. This would 
limit the angular velocity which could be applied, lower- 
ing the ultimate rate of shear seriously, 

In the second place, the expense involved in con- 
structing the machine has been markedly reduced by 
eliminating equipment which does not influence the 
results for this particular application. 


Receiver, Cup, and Bob Assembly. Key: A—Bob Shaft (to be clamped 

in chuck); B—Material undergoing shear; C—Bob (conical bottom) ; 

D—Cup; E—Set screw; F—Receiver; G—Receiver housing; H—Re- 

ceiver shaft; J—Bearings; K—Base of press; L—Clamping stud; 
M—Clamping plate. 


The central part of the machine (see Fig. 5) is a 
bench model drill press. Clamped to the base plate of 
the press is a receiver which holds the cup containing 
the material being tested. This receiver assembly (Fig.6) 
is carefully made with very close tolerances, and is 
mounted on two sets of bearings (J) between the re- 
ceiver shaft (H) and housing (G) to permit essentially 
frictionless rotation without eccentricity. The cup (D) 
containing the material under test slips into the receiver 
(F) with a fairly close friction fit, and is tightened in 
place with a set screw to prevent slipping (E). 

A series of bobs (C) with varying outside diameters 
are fitted permanently to 3-inch steel shafts (A), 3 
inches in length. The shaft is clamped into the chuck of 
the press, and the bob is lowered into the liquid until 
the tip of the bob is 1-% inches from the bottom of the 
cup. When the bob is rotated, torque is transmitted 
through the liquid (B) which tends to rotate the cup 
and receiver. The torque developed by the receiver is 
an inverse function of the clearance between the face 
of the bob and the wall of the cup, called “bob clearance,” 
and is directly proportional to the speed with which the 
bob is rotated and the apparent viscosity ofthe material 
being tested. This torque is measured in terms of the 
linear deflection of a calibrated set of springs. 

The chuck and bob are rotated by power transmitted 
from a Graham variable speed drive. This drive permits 
continuously variable bob speeds from 0 to 1050 r.p.m. 
The speed setting of the Ghaham transmission is changed 
bv a remote control speed dial and flexible cable arrange- 
ment. This assembly permits easy adaptation of a simple, 
yet extremely useful automatic recording apparatus. 
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Automatic Recorder. Key: A—Recorder support; B—Special track; 

C—Movable carriage; D—Flexible cable (for remote control of variable 

speed transmission); E—Pulley system (for propelling carriage); F— 

Carriage wheels; G—Endless wire; H—Vee shiv; J—Turnbuckle; K— 

Recording line (attached to calibrated springs); L—Recording pen; 
M—Graph paper; P—Control handle. 


The automatic recorder (Fig. 7) consists essentially 
of a movable carriage (C) supported by 34-inch wheels 
(F) which roll on a special track (B) The two wheels 
supporting one side of the carriage are grooved to fit 
the vee guide of the track which aligns the motion of 
the carriage. An endless wire (G) is attached to both 
ends of the carriage by the pulley system (E). This 
wire is also looped around a vee shiv (H) mounted on 
a remote control for the Graham transmission. When 
the control handle (P) is rotated, the setting of the 
transmission is altered by the flexible cable (D) and 
the output speed of the drill press changes. Simultane- 
ously, the vee shiv is rotated, and the carriage moves 
under the recording line (K) a distance proportional 
to the change in revolutions per minute of the bob. Each 
end of the recording line, which carries the recording 
pen (L), is attached to a set of springs and the line is 
looped three times around the receiver. The springs 
are calibrated so that a given torque developed by the 
receiver causes a definite lateral deflection of the re- 
cording pen. 


In operation, the pigment suspension te be tested is 
placed in the cup, which is inserted into the receiver 
and tightened with the set screw. A bob is placed in 
the chuck of the press and lowered into the liquid. A 
piece of graph paper is aligned on top of the recorder 
carriage and clamped in place. The recording pen is 
inked and the machine is turned on with the speed 
setting at zero. The control handle is rotated in a manner 
so that the top press speed of 1050 r.p.m. is reached in 
the desired time interval, then reversed until zero speed 
is again attained. The pen records the torque developed 
ly the receiver at all press speeds, and a complete rheo- 
gram can be obtained in as little as 20 seconds of actual 
operation time. If desired, a bob of different diameter 
may then be inserted in the press and the experiment 
repeated, or other tracings can be made with different 
times for the upcurve or different top angular velocities. 


With thixotropic materials, sufficient rest time must 
be allowed between determinations for the recovery of 
the initial apparent viscosity. 
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The design of the machine has been simplifie. by 
eliminating the constant- temperature bath founc on 
most viscometers. Instead the machine is run at am! vent 
temperature, a procedure which has proven satisfa: .ory 
for the study of high-solids pigment suspensions so ong 
as room temperature does not vary too widely. The 
adoption of this procedure limits the use of the vis- 
cometer to the study of these particular materials, but 
is permissible in this case for several reasons, 


In the first place, the temperature coefficients 0: vis- 
cosity of these materials are small. Most of their re- 
sistance to flow results from interference and forces 
existing between particles of large mass. These particles 
can absorb large quantities of heat energy without un- 
duly increasing their mean velocities or reducing the 
effectiveness of the electrostatic forces in play. The 
viscosity of the water in which they are suspended 
changes with temperature, but does not contribute ap- 
preciably to the total. Small changes in the total solids 
of the suspension will overwhelmingly obscure any 
temperature effect. 


Secondly, the actual temperature increase during the 
test is small. In most cases there is no occasion to apply 
high shearing stresses for longer than 10 to 15 seconds. 


In the third place, the information desired is largely 
empirical. Within limits, the absolute precision of the 
results is less impoftant than the shape and character 
of the curves. The results obtained with different sus- 
pensions under established conditions will always be 
comparable. 


But the greatest justification for this procedure lies 
in the fact that it works well in practice. The machine 
is capable of reproducing torque readings with a maxi- 
mum error of 3% at 5180 reciprocal seconds of shear, 
and most of this error can be traced to mechanical 
factors. 


Conclusion 


In this paper, the authors have attempted to sum- 
marize important concepts and describe an apparatus 
capable of placing the rheological study of high-solids 
pigment suspensions on a sound basis. Credit for the 
original concept exposing the need for a high-shear 
viscometer belongs to H. O. Ware. The authors would 
also like to expres their appreciation for the assistance 
rendered by R. T. Mashburn in designing the viscometer, 
and that of he and W. H. Markwood, for counsel in 
concept and mathematical procedure. 
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